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WAXFREE! 





Yes Sir! 


st 


. So economical! 


WAXFREE HAVOLINE 
. You can get goes twice as far!’’ 


WAXFREE HAVOLINE 


at Texaco and Indian Stations!” 


as 


. It stands up! 
WAXFREE HAVOLINE 


doesn’t evaporate with heat!” 


. Talk about pep! 
WAXFREE HAVOLINE P 


makes your motor smoother!’ 


Three years ago a new kind of motor oil entirely free from clogging wax 
was first introduced in five states ...Today you can buy The New Waxfree 


at all Texaco and Indian Service Stations—because 





Havoline in every state 


thrifty America demands it! WHY? Because motorists have found it makes 


a difference you can actually feel at the throttle ... Because it circulates 


HENVO)RE 3 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WAXFREE OIL 


instantly in sub-zero weather ... Because it lasts for unbelievable mileages; 





makes your motor run smoother at all times ... Because it forms practi- 


cally no carbon; saves oil expense; cuts repair bills. Keep wax out of your 





! Way » oe . o- ; tal 
motor! x congeal: , ‘logs . s waterv wit! 
vwtor! Wax congeals with cold and clogs your motor; turns watery with KEEP WAX OUT OF 
engine heat. Drain and refill with Waxfree Havoline—you'll be surprised YOUR MOTOR 

ss _ ae ae : Wax turns water- Now, for the first 
an oil can make so much difference. It’s 35c a quart—and worth it. thin with heat. Wax time, everyone can 


turns candle-hard = get a waxfree par- 
with cold. That’s  affin-base oil for the 
why you don’t want best year-round lu- 
General Offices: Lawrenceville, Ill. it in your motor. _ brication. 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY—Affiliated with The Texas Company. Sales Offices: Indianapolis, Ind. 





Sold at 
Texaco and 
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WAX FREE OFC 


35¢ A QUART and worth it! 
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THE PHOENIX MUTUAL 


RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


HIS PLAN enables you to retire at 55, 60, or 65, with a Cj 
life income of $100 a month, $200 a month, $300 a month, & 
or more. Suppose you decide to retire on an income of $250 


a month when you are 60. Here is what the Retirement Income 
plan does for you: 


$250 PER MONTH 4 


This monthly income begins at age 60 and is guaranteed to you for life. You are assured a 
return of $25,000 and perhaps $50,000 or even $75,000, depending upon how long you live. 
If you prefer, you may have at age GO a cash settlement of $33,750. 


$25,000 IN CASH § 


A cash payment of $25,000 is made to your wife or other beneficiary in case of your death 
before age GO. If preferred, your wife or other beneficiary may have a monthly income for life. 


$50,000 IN CASH 


A cash payment of $50,000 is made to your wife or other beneficiary in case of your death 3 
from accidental means before age 60. If preferred, your beneficiary may have double the 
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monthly income for life. 
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If, before age 55, serious illness or accident stops your earning power for a certain period, 
you thereafter receive a monthly incomé to live on during such disability, even if it lasts the 
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rest of your life. 

Other things you can provide for by this Plan are: Money to leave your home free of debt. 
A guaranteed income for your wife. Money to send your children to college. Money for special 
needs. You are not expected to pay for a Retirement Income all at once. Usually it is paid for 
in installments spread over a period of 20 years or more. Naturally, this makes the individual 
installments comparatively small. 


GUARANTEE 


This Plan begins to operate the minute you pay your first installment. Each of the benefits provided for, including 4 
your Retirement Income itself, is guaranteed by the Phoenix Mutual, an 81-year-old company with insurance in 
force of over 600 million dollars. Even if you should become totally disabled and unable to make another payment, 
you would not need to worry about finances. Your payments to us would be made for you out of a cash reserve 


provided by us for that purpose. 
aatthlsh. President 
e e 


SEN D FOR THE FACTS— an interesting free booklet tells all about the Retirement In- 


come Plan and how you can provide such an income for yourself. No cost. No obligation. Send for your copy today. 
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Business Address- 


1 — ! 
1 PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., | 
H 732 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. ] 
I Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book de- 1 
1 scribing The Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 1 
' Date of ' 
Name____ | 
H 4 
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P+) 


1 Home Address_ 
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BEWARE 


the Mysterious Stranger 


LMOST every newspaper carries 
the tragic story ef another child 
lost, another home broken up, another 
frantic mother and father. And the 
pity of it is—no one ever knows where 
kidnappers will strike next. 
Where are your children now—at this 
moment? Do you know they are safe? 
... To keep an eye on them all the 
time is, of course, impossible. That 
is why thousands of parents have 
enclosed their yards with Cyclone 
Fence. Every hour of the day and 
night this unclimbable barrier pro- 
tects you and yours, besides bringing 
a new enjoyment of undisturbed 
home-life. 


Write for booklet showing many types 
of fence suitable for your property. 





Cyclone—not a 
“type” of fence 
—but fence 
madeexclusively 
bby Cyclone 
4 FenceCompany 
and identified by 
this trade mark, 


yclone Fence 


®EG US. PAT. OFF. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED. STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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1896 and 1932 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Sept. 26, p. 11, reference is 
made to the campaign of 1896 as comparable in 
economic outlines with that of the present year. 

May I call attention to the omission of any 
reference to the vigorous campaign in behalf of 
Palmer & Buckner, nominated as Gold Democrais 
at a great convention of notably representative 
Democrats duly chosen by State gatherings? The 
campaign in their behalf, waged under Con- 
gressman William D. Bynum as Chairman of the 
National Committee, was prosecuted with vigor. 

As one who had active part in that campaign, 
I have always been confident that the estimate 


of one million Democratic votes cast for Mr. 
McKinley, in consequence of that Democratic 
protest against the 5oc dollar, was not exag- 


gerated. I have never doubted that the defeat of 
Mr. Bryan was due to the presentation by Demo- 
crats of the incalculable loss to Labor from an 
unstable and unsound currency. The relation of 
such a shift of values in wages, as well as sav- 
ings and investments, was readily appreciated by 
the industrial masses, so many of whom were 
continually remitting to their families in Europe. 
I believe a consideration of the real economic 
issue presented in 1896, as compared with the 
present unemployment of more than one-fifth of 
the entire gainfully employed population of the 
United States will make clear the absurdity of 
any such comparison, 

May I say further that the only true com- 
parison with 1896 would be Mr. Bryan, then 
a young Congressman from Nebraska, with no 
record except extraordinary oratorical power, and 


| a heart warm with sympathy for the farmer suf- 


fering from the serious economic injury of the 
Protective Tariff, asking for a change in the 
standard dollar from rooc to 50c, nominated un- 
expectedly without any previous suggestion even 
during the pre-convention campaign, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, with 20 years of active experience. . . 
GeEorGE Foster PEABopy 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

In 1908, George Foster Peabody voted 
for Eugene Victor Debs, the Socialist 
nominee for President, as a protest against 
Taft’s subservience to Big Business and 
Bryan’s oratorical fanaticism. Last week, 
writing to the New York Times, Mr. Pea- 
body urged anyone who could not vote for 
Hoover or Roosevelt ot to vote for Nor- 
man Thomas and his diluted Marxism, but 
for William Z. Foster, the Communist 
candidate, ‘“‘whose success through a large 
vote really would shock the body politic.” 


—Ep. 





Poems 
Sirs: 
Without doubt, this is the poem Mr. 
is looking for (Time, Oct. 3): 
I think that T shall never see 
A poem like the G.O.P.; 
A P. whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the Treasury's flowing breast; 


loover 


A P. that gathers Tax each day, 
And makes us lift our arms to pay; 
A P. that thinks that we have got 
A pair of chickens in each pot; 





NAME 





ADDRESS 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 
| —and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


| Roy E. Larsen, CIrRCULATION Mor., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cu1caco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 






A P, that’s Dry in sovercign Maine, 
but intimately Wet as rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me— 
I did not make the G.O.?. 
Yours in all insincerity, 
W. A. BREWER Jr. 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Sirs: 
In your edition of Oct. 3 mention is made of 
a request for a poem to inspire the schoolchildren, 
May I offer the following to be given to one of 
America’s poets to use as a beginning for such 
a poem? 
“You are net dead, 
You dead of ours 
Who turned up your tocs while 
You're merely resigned 
To the fate of the times, 
Content to let things bide.” 
Being one of the army of unemployed, only 
morbid thoughts prevail and morbidity must be 
eschewed for a poem of inspiration. I offer the 
above to any and all. 


on guard, 


J. B. Russaxow 


Bradford, Pa. 


Sirs: 

I infer that you are on a short poem hunting 
party (Time, Oct. 3). 

Hence and herewith I add my game to the 
quarry and trust that you may find it apropos: 


FRIENDS 
Now all along life’s bumpy paths 
There are so many tears and laughs 
That in the corners God tucks friends 
So when yr going round the bends 
You get a lift—perchance a smili 
They're little things—but help—a pile; 
And God hunts people just like vou 
To fill those bends, and guide folks through, 


LuctLte STEDMAN 
Le Sueur, Minn. 








Wadsworth’s Post-mortems 
Sirs: 

; For the information of the editor of your 
Medicine department, Dr. Norris’ post-morten 
record (Time, Oct. 3), 
famed Dr. William S. Wadsworth, coroner's 
physician of Philadelphia since 1899, and author 
of the first authoritative work on post-morten 
{Post-mortem Examinations|. Dr. 
passed his 5,o00th post-mortem in 1916, has 
probably more than doubled it since. Extremel; 
publicity shy, very testy with newspapermen 
Dr. Wadsworth has won respect and prestige by 
planning the most modern morgue in the world 
(opened 1930), speaking out vigorously against 
industrial poisoning which he considers the great 
est single menace to health in America. In 1929 
he denounced American doctors as “know- 
nothings” in the field of toxicology at a meeting 
of the Medical Society of the 
State. 
seum of murder relics in his office at the Morgue 
(13th & Wood Streets). He believes the field oi 
criminal and legal medicine to be 50 years be 
hind the times. He also believes that schools o/ 
medicine neglect toxicology, especially its indus- 
trial aspect. 

Noteworthy to the thousands who know Dr 
Wadsworth is his manner of giving testimony 


Homeopathic 






















is far eclipsed by that of | 


Wadsworth | 


His hobby is his carefully guarded mv- | 
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The BRITANNICA makes this contribution.. 





N days of prosperity it is easy 

to let things go. Today men 
and women cannot afford to. 
Today we must know more, 
think more, work harder and do 
more—if we hope to get back to 
where we were. 


And the possession and use of 
the new Britannica is an impor- 
tant step in the right direction. 


Education is Man’s Great 
Safeguard 


In “easy”’ times we assume that we are 
educated, that we do things in the right 
way and that there is little enough left to 
learn anyway. Today, men and women 
must realize that mistake. 

It is increasingly plain that the only 
way to achieve prosperity again is by hard 
thinking and hard learning. We must 
hustle for sound information. We must 
prepare our minds for difficult tasks. We 
must increase our resources, and the new 
Britannica is help to this end—help 
for us to solve difficult but essential, 
human problems. 

The Most Useful Set of Books 

in the World 


Men and women don’t have to be mis- 
informed. This latest, 14th edition of the 
Britannica is an incomparable safeguard 
against misinformation. It promotes wis- 
dom and understanding. 

It goes a long way toward making it 
possible for you and your children to en- 


5S-E N D EO: BAN 


joy the best things of life. At all 
times it is the most useful set 
of books in the world. This is 
the verdict of educators, critics 
and families everywhere. 

The Britannica brings the 
university into the home, and 
the help of more than 3,500 of 
the highest authorities in every 
subject of human interest. 
Mothers, professional men, 
laborers, children at school find 
in it the kind of practical infor- 
mation their economic arid cul- 
tural needs require. 


$2,500,000 Worth of 
Information 


It cost $2,500,000 to assem- 
ble the material in the Britan- 
nica before ever a volume was 
printed. 


“Its equal does not exist,” 


the New York Times. 
“It should be the first set of books in 


any library,” says President Scott of North- 


says 


western. 
“So vivid and easy... so alive... it holds 
a child's interest,’’ says Mrs. Franklin D. 


Roosevelt. 
Now you can own this imperishable 
work for less than the price of a good radio. 


$5 Down and $5 a Month 


If you buy the Britannica now, you 
buy, considering the completeness of its 
information and its authority and the 
brilliance of its many illustrations, the 
least expensive encyclopaedia available. 


FOR NE W 


Reg 





What economic changes will do to pre- 
vent the continuance of the present low 
price, no one can say. The shrewd man 
will buy the new Britannica now. 

If it is not convenient to pay cash in 
full, take advantage of our easy pay- 
ment plan and you can have the use 
of the books immediately on a down 
payment of $5 and a few monthly in- 
stallments of $5 each. 

The Britannica’s service to you be- 
gins as soon as it is in your home. 
Mail the coupon below for full details 
now—today. 


oo Oo. Rk tate 


Owen D. Young says: “The people of the 
United States have greater and more in- 
tricate problems before them now than ever 
before. Their material and spiritual pros- 
berity rests on a wise solution. Economics, 
politics, and science are all interrelated 
and accurate information regarding them 
isessential. A good encyclopaedia is neces- 
sary, and the new Britannica meets these 
needs with its traditional thoroughness.” 


We will send you a large booklet free, 
rich in color plates, maps and er 
pages. It carries a full 
description of the 24 
Britannica volumes, its 
3,500 contributors, the 
15,000 illustrations, 
many in color, and its 
500 maps. Learn about 
the low prices and 
easy payment plan. No ebligation. 


EwEVELOPAEDIA GRitAmnica 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, 
your new illustrated booklet with color plates and maps 
from the latest Britannica, together with low price offer 
representing a saving of many dollars. 


2-Ti.-E-6 
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OLD GOLD 


CIGARETTES 








Win with Natural Goodness 


OLD GOLD is a pure-tobacco cigarette ... made 
of fragrant, flavory queen-leaves . . . so rich in 
natural bouquet that it does not need the help of 
hot-burning, added flavorings. 


© P. Lorillard Co., inc. 





NOT A COUGH IN A CARLOAD 


dry, calm, ultra-scientific, never expressing any 
opinion as to the individuals concerned, and abso- 
lutely immovable in the face of any attempts 
to heckle him. In fact, experienced criminal law- 
yers here, even the best of them, never cross- 
examine Dr. Wadsworth. .. . 

Rocer P. BUTTERFIELD 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





——--e 
Composite Bull Dog 
Sirs: 

As a citizen of Louisiana and one of your 
constant readers, I want to formally protest 
against the very discrediting photograph of our 
Hon. Senator Huey P. Long, and the story con- 
tained in your issue of Oct. 3, under caption 
“Incredible Kingfish.” 

If you wanted to be fair and honest why 
didn’t you at least give Senator Long a chance 
to be dramatized correctly and not show him 
at the worst possible angle as you have in this 
photograph. You would have the public believe 
from this photo that Senator Long is a “Wild 
Blustering Radical’”;—whereas, we who have 
fought unselfishly for this Progressive, Dynamic, 
Constructive,  Individualistic, Humanitarian, 
fighting “Bull Dog,” know by “Deeds and Not 
Words,” that Long is the composite of a Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln and Teddy Roosevelt. Witness his 
fighting for Jefferson’s Individualism, Lincoln’s 
Humanitarianism, and Teddy's Aggressive 
Fighting for the Rights of the People! Yes Sir, 
that is the Real Huey P. Long; as we ardent 
enthusiastic supporters of Senator Long feel, 
and for no other reason than that we know 
from facts that Long’s Wisdom, Courage, and 
Confidence, has put into Louisiana a leadership 
that is almost unknown in the South and, that 
is, an aggressive Fighting Spirit, that we like 
so much to associate with the true characteristic 
of a Real American! . 

Let the Common Masses see and hear this 
“Crank Long” and after they see him and hear 
him, you will see them “crank” up the old car 
and go vote for the sound common sense Demo- 
cratic principles he has advocated... . 

Juttus Dupont 

Houma, La. 


Sirs: 

I was much interested in your article in the 
issue of Oct. 3, about Louisiana’s Senator Huey 
P. (“Kingfish”) Long. Not interested in the ac- 
complishments of the man but in his personality 
and its bearing on our national government. 

I cannot imagine anyone of fine sensibilities 
and ordinary breeding, reading this article with- 
out a feeling of disgust. Your picture of Long 
and his henchman Allen in the State Capitol 
showed the crudeness of the man’s makeup. A 
little private cursing is permissible even among 
governors and their ilk but no gentleman will 
boast about his power in public, nor will he at- 
tempt to embarrass another under such circum- 
stances. Such behavior indicates only crass ig- 


norance, 


I have always considered Mr. Roosevelt as a 
typical American gentleman and it is indced to 
be regretted that he must, for political reasons, 
tolerate such trash as Long among his supporters. 

But this is not only aimed at the “Kingfish’ 
but at thousands of other rotten politicians 
throughout the country who rule us by virtue of 
their powerful machines, dependent on_ the 
“spoils system” for their hold on the voting 
public. I would be willing to wager that every- 
one who reads this can mention at least one in- 
stance where a political “‘boss” who makes and 
breaks public officers and servants, cannot read 
or write. ... 

Paut R. PINKHAM 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Your Huey Long write-up ‘Incredible King- 
fish’? (Timer, Oct. 3) is a mess. No doubt you 
view with alarm Long’s splendid chance to, 
within next 16 years, sit in the White House. 


E. D. S1Ipiey 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Sirs: 
Is Trme lowering her moral standard? Is 
TIME losing its sense of decency? Or, is Tr! 
just catering to that lower strata of society who 


delights only in cheap, vulgar outpourings of our | 


two-by-four-simmering-gas-pot, political brag 
garts? 

In Time (Oct. 3) you’ve gone to great lengths 
in quoting the loquacious Huey Long, whose 
profanity, and ostentation (more than anything 
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Mk. OTIS ANDREWS was skeptical— 
as his letter shows—and he asked us an 
honest question. There was only one way 
to answer—‘‘ Believe your own ears, Mr. 
’? we said. Would he listen to a 
tone-test if we went right out to East Orange 
and staged itP He would. Fair enough— 
we'd do it! 

So the test was staged—seventeen people 
attended. Seventeen honest doubters. 

They listened, as four of the best-known 


Andrews, 


radio sets in all the world performed—per- 
formed by number, hidden behind a screen. 
Time and again each set took up the 
broadcast. Time and again one set stood 
out in tone—and it stood out in the voting! 
Sixteen of those seventeen listeners voted 


No. 3 best!—and No. 3 was the General 
Electric, the /owest-priced set in the group! 
**I’m convinced!’’ said Mr. Andrews. 

In test after test, time after time, G-E 
Radio wins. Wins because of its better, 
truer-to-life tone! And in the radio you 
buy, fone is the thing you want. It can make 
or mar all that radio can bring. Make sure 
that the set you buy gives you the utmost in 
tone. You’ve heard other sets, 





now go to your G-E dealer— 
hear a G-E Radio! ‘‘Believe your 
own ears’’—and your next set 





will be a General Electric! 
Prices are lower than ever— 
from $48.75 up. Ask your dealer 
to show you the many beautiful 


LETTER WE STAGED 




















CBy... can the 


AVERAGE PERSON 
detect “a. differen ce rad 


* IN ANSWER TO THIS 


THIS TEST 





G-E models. Or write Section R-9210, 
General Electric Co. , Merchandise Dept. , 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


@ Of special interest to women—join the G-E Circle— 
onthe air every weekday (except Saturday) at noon Eastern 
Standard Time. @ When wiring or re-wiring your home, 
specify the G-E 


outlets, conveniently controlled, and G-E materials 


Wiring System. It provides adequate 


throughout. 


J-107 Console Model. 
New, 10-tube screen grid 
superheterodyne. Im- 
provedautomaticvolume 
control. Twin-push am- 
plification. Super control 
Pentodes. Tone Equal- 
izers with Acoustic 
Orifices. Dynamic 
speaker. Price $104.50, 
complete with tubes. 
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—eat fresh Yeast” 


advises DR. ANDRE CAIN, of Paris 


CONSTIPATION 


eguiar elimination of ~ 
Common symptoms : 
peer adaches, skin dis 
t tiredness, etc. 
tipation is serious. 


irr 
we 
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Neglected, cons 


Zr. you have constipation or indi- 
gestion, do not resort to violent 
laxatives... J recomme nd yeast.” 
That is Dr. André Cain speaking— 
head of one of the largest hospitals in 
Furope! Dr. Cain is a recognized au- 
thority on disorders of the stomach 
and intestinal tract. He explains:— 
“Fresh yeast strengthens the ‘tired’ 
intestines. It softens the waste matter 


“I felt tired all the time,”’ writes E. R. Murphy 
of New York, ‘‘and began having indigestion . .. 
I asked a doctor about yeast. ‘Try it by all 
means,’ he advised. I did. My sluggishness left. 
Now I haven't a trace of indigestion.”’ 
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so it can pass out of the system gently. 
It increases the flow of digestive juices. 

“Clinical records show an amazing 
percentage of cures with fresh yeast.” 

Eaten regularly—3 cakes a day— 
before meals, or between meals and at 
bedtime— Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast 
supplies elements which “tone” and 
stimulate the entire digestive system. 

And as stomach and intestines begin to 
function naturally, better health sets in. 
“Sourness” and 


Appetite responds. 
You have fewer 


“upset stomach” vanish. 
headaches and colds. 
Why don’t you try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast in place of weakening drugs? 
You can get it at grocers, restaurants 
and soda fountains. It’s very rich in 
health-giving vitamins B, G and D. 


IMPORTANT! 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for health 
comes only in the foil-wrapped cake 
with the yellow label. It’s yeast in its 
fresh, effective form—the kind doc- 
tors advise. Eat it just plain, or dis- 
solved in water (a third of a glass). 


Copyright, 1932, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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pa 
has put -him in the limelight but, in th ie 
sight of your most discriminating readers, is j 
no-wise Timeworthy. 

It should be remembered that Time, becaus 
of its superlative quality (originally), and 
brevity (always), is read not only by adults, by 
by a host of college and school students, whor 
it should strive to help by presenting the high. 
est type of statesmanship, rather than by smear. 
ing its pages with the cheap verbosity of indis 
creet politicians. 


McKIn Ley Rosesins 

High Point, N. C. 
Sirs: 

I have 

becoming 


read with interest your mag 
a subscriber, a splendid periodical for 
busy folk. But I take serious exception to th 
article on Kingfish Long. Give us the trut} 
about politics but please don’t quote the poli- 
tician when he becomes sacrilegious. 


azine since 


2 ee 





C. E. Burr 
Lakewood, Ohio 
iiber Alles 
Sirs ) 
And, as a matter of information, please 








the sept. 12 
“England tiber Alles, 
which should mean, 
above all others. 

Yet the New York 


issue, p. TIME uses the expression, 
lation it a Kipling creed 


England first, or England 





Times has translated the 
German National Hymn to mean, ‘“Germai 
United” or as “the nation above its compone: 
states.”” Which is correct? “ 

W. B. Oris 
Calif. 

While the German Empire lasted, 
national anthem (sung to the same musi 
as Britain’s “God Save the King’’) was 
Heil dir im Siegeskranz—“‘Hail thou whose 
victors crown safeguards thy realm’s re- 
nown; all hail to thee |i.e. the Kaiser]!’ 

After the Fatherland became a Republic 
its Socialist first. President, Friedrich Ebert, 
Deutsch 
Alles, iiber Alles in 


Pasadena, 


land, Deutschland iiber 


| der Welt! Of this no hard & fast transla- 


tion is possible, since Germans themselves 


have meant several different things by 
iiber Alles since the words were written 


in 1841. 

At that time no united Germany or reic/ 
existed, and the words were unquestion- 
ably an appeal to the Germanic peoples to 
place “[united] Germany above ll 
[other ideals], above all in the World! 

After Bismarck achieved the ideal of 
unity by creating the German Empire 
many of the Kaiser’s subjects sang the | 
old song in the sense of “Germany, Ger- 
many above all [other lands], above all 


| in the World!” 








Some German pacifists object 1s 
strongly to Deutschland, Deutschland tiber 
Alles as do U.S. pacifists to “the rockets 
red glare, the bombs bursting in air. 
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| How Much More Will It Cost 
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ar TO TRANSFER YOUR ESTATE 
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ease, In 
ression, 
Zz creed 
England A new series of booklets published by Central 
ted the . . o 
ermany Hanover gives comparative costs on the transfer of 
nponen " 
he estates by three different methods under the new 

PIS 

. estate and gift taxes. They cover estates ranging in 
ed, its . 
- music size from $250,000 to $10,000,000. 
e was 
| whose 
m’s re- For example: to transfer an average $500,000 estate 
iser]!” f d 
public | may cost $111,745, $69,349 or $52,725, according to 
Ebert. ; . 
peri | the method selected. Yet all three methods achieve 
— substantially the same result. 
nselves 
ngs by ‘ 
wits Figure the cost on the transfer of your own estate. 
- A copy of the new booklet giving figures on an estate 
ae of the size in which you are interested will be gladly 
ples to 
ve al sent to you on request (use the coupon). 
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Extra rooms in the 
Attic or Basement 


Build a den, a recreation room, a 
play room, a storage room, or a 
guest room on the 3rd fioor with 
J-M Insulating Board. 


J-M Asbestos Shingle Roof 


J-M Asbestos Shinglesaretheideal 
roofing material—permanent, fire- 
proof, colorful. Available in a wide 
range of colors, styles and prices. 
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A lovely Tile Bathroom 


Have lovely, tile-like bathroom 
walls with J-M Asbestos Wains- 
coting. Will stand up under the 
most trying conditions. 


Have a modern, 
colorful Tile Kitchen 


Use J-M Asbestos Wainscoting. It 
is the new colorful, permanent 
wall material having all the ad- 
vantages of tile. 


Insulate your Home 
against Heat and Cold 


J-M Home Insulation cuts fuel 
bills 25%—35%—makes your home 
8° to 15° cooler in the summer. A 
thick, permanent insulation. 
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TO LEND | 


to Llome Owners— 


A 


Johns-Manville makes it possible for you to have 


needed repair and modernization work done NOW—at a 


time when labor and materials are the lowest in years. 


F you’re like thousands of 


other home owners today, 
you've been delaying and putting 
off important work that should 
be done to your home. Mostly 
because you feel you can’t afford 


it ight now. 


Certain necessary repairs, for in- 
stance. Like the roof. Maybe it’s 
starting to leak in places. Then a new 
roof before another winter is nothing 
short of a necessity. Or maybe it just 
needs repairing. That’s equally im- 
portant. 

And then there’s the question of 
insulation. You know it’s a wise in- 
vestment. You realize it would cut 
fuel bills radically and make the 
house much more comfortable all 
year round but somehow—well, you 
just haven’t done anything about it. 

And, no doubt, there are certain 
modern improvements, too, that you 
have had in mind. Like a recreation 
room in the basement. Or a maid’s 
room in the attic. Or perhaps, in your 
particular case, it’s a tile bathroom. 
On the other hand, maybe it’s a tile 
kitchen that’s most important. 

Whatever the separate items may 
be, the chances are that there is neces- 
sary repair and improvement work 


Johns-Manville 


that should be done at once. If you 
only had the money! 
+ ” . 

Well, here’s good news. Johns- 
Manville will lend you the money. 
Makes available a sum of one million 
dollars ($1,000,000.00) for your im- 
mediate use. At a time when labor and 
materials are the lowest in years. At 
a time when your costs in having this 
work done would be at a minimum. 


As a concrete example, notice the 
figures below. Here is the actual cost 
for a recent job. These persons got all 
the improvements listed for only 


$63.95 down. Johns-Manville financed 
the balance through this liberal loan 
plan. The purchasers paid only a 
small sum each month. 


Johns-Manville will be giad to do the 
same for you if you act promptly. 
This offer, of course, applies only to 
repair and modernization work where 
J-M products are used. 

If you are interested, address Johns- 
Manville, 292 Madison Ave., New 
York City. We will gladly supply the 
name of your J-M dealer, authorized 
to extend the privileges of this plan. 


All these improvements on this particular job 
cost only $63.95 down* (the balance on credit) 


Down 
Payment 


. $11.20 


RecreEATION Room — 1100 
sq. ft. J-M Insulating 

Board. Cost $92.00 . , 
New Roor—J-M Asbestos 


Shingles (Dutch Lap). 13 
squares. Cost $226.50. 


KitrcHen—13' x 10'— 
J-M Wainscoting. 
Cost $112.00 . 


9.20 


22.65 


INSULATION—J-M Type 

A—blown between attic 

floor and second-floor 

ceiling. 943 sq. ft. 

Cost $132.0... .-. 13.20 

Baturoom—5!' x 8'— 

J-M Wainscoting. 

Cost $77.00 7.70 
Total down payment $63.95 


*k (Naturally these costs may vary slightly depending upon labor costs in various 
localities. The local J-M Dealer will gladly estimate your particular needs.) 


Controls 


HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 


Protects against 
FIRE AND WEATHER 
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Station-to-Station 
DAYTIME RATES 
(4:30 a.m.— 7:00 P.M.) 





Station-to-Station 
EVENING RATES 
(7:00 ep. m.—8:30 P.M.) 





Station-to-Station 
NIGHT RATES 
(8:30 p.m.—4:30 a.m.) 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THESE 


REAL VALUES 


IN LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


15% less after 7:00 p.m. 


4AO% less after 8:30 p.m. 


Lone Distance telephone rates are low, the day 


mee eee 


through. But twice each day the rates for station-to- | 


station calls — those on which you will talk with any one 
who answers—are exceptionally low. Beginning at 
7 o’clock in the evening, rates are reduced about 15 
per cent, varying between 10 and 20 per cent, on nearly 
all station-to-station calls where the day rate is more 
than 35c. At 8:30 the rates drop approximately 40 per 


cent under daytime cost. These unusual values last until 


4:30 in the morning. 
For social and personal long distance calls, these 
evening and night rates are always popular. 


And now business men are finding evening and 


night telephone calls a most economical way of trans: | 


acting out-of-town business after hours. Branch man. | 


agers, for instance, hold helpful, inexpensive discussions 
with executives at their homes. Salesmen report to their 
chiefs; or make appointments with customers for the 
next day. Officials in different cities confer as easily as 
though in the same city block. 


Today, business men are turning to Long Distance 


for economy. It gets results—at a saving of time and 


money. Long Distance rates have been reduced four | 


times in the past few years. Consult your local telephone 


directory to see how low they really are. 


Or ask the operator for the rate to any city. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


With the campaign pressing him from 
all sides President Hoover last week found 
it hard to keep his mind on public business. 
He went over some Budget figures with 
Director James Clawson Roop. He dis- 
cussed labor conditions in the bituminous 
coal fields with callers. He answered a 
stack of belated mail. But most of his 
time was taken up by G. O. Partisans 
who wanted to tell him how good they 
thought his Des Moines speech was (see 
below) and urge him to go into their ter- 
ritory and make another like it. Exclaimed 
blind Senator Schall of Minnesota: “Mr. 
President, you just knocked ’em over with 
your address. Everywhere I go I can see 
the fine results.” 

The President picked Cleveland for his 
next major campaign effort, Oct. 15. 


@ The nine Justices of the Supreme 
Court filed into the Blue Room to pav 
their traditional courtesy call on the Presi- 
dent at the opening of their session. After- 
wards eight of them lined up on the South 
Grounds to be photographed. Mr. Justice 
McReynolds who daily declines to eat tray 
luncheons with his colleagues in their 
Capitol chambers stalked off impatiently 
from the cameras. None of the Justices 
wore spats; four of them carried canes. 
@ Women helped mightily to elect Her- 
bert Hoover’in 1928. Last week he ap- 
pealed again to them for group support in 
a nation-wide radio broadcast from the 
White House arranged for “Hoover Day.” 
In a speech packed with Home, Faith, 
Idealism, Child Welfare, Spirituality. 
Moral Leadership, he pointed with pride to 
his administration, viewed Democratic 
policies with alarm. 

@ A White House visitor last week was 
Mrs. Raymond Robins whose husband 
mysteriously disappeared early last month 
while on his way to keep a luncheon ap- 
pointment with the President. Mrs. 
Robins clung to her belief that her hus- 
band had been kidnapped by ’leggers in- 
censed by his Dry crusading. 


REPUBLICANS 
Out Steps Hoover 


We have fought an unending war, car- 
ried on an unceasing campaign to protect 
the nation... . Many of these battles 
have had to be fought in silence, without 
the cheers of the limelight or the encour- 
agement of public support because the 
very disclosure of the forces opposed to 
us would have undermined the courage of 
the weak and induced panic in the timid. 
Hideous misrepresentations had to be ac- 


cepted in silence. ... There has been 
much of tragedy but a great national vic- 
tory has been achieved.—President Hoover 
at Des Moines. 

I have believed that sportsmanship and 
statesmanship called for the elimination 
of harsh personalities between opponents. 
On this journey I have received a multi- 
tude of reports as to widespread personal 
misrepresentations. I shall now say the 
only harsh word I have uttered in public 
office. When you are told that the Presi- 
dent has sat in the White House without 
troubling to know your burdens, without 
heartaches over your miseries, without 
using every ounce of strength and strain- 
ing his every nerve to protect and help, 
without putting aside personal ambition 
and humbling his pride of opinion, then I 
say to you such statements are deliberate, 
intolerable falsehoods—President Hoover 
at Fort Wayne. 

Out of the White House where he was 
buried in work, into the mid-West where 
he was born in want, a harassed and long- 
suffering President last week carried his 
case for re-election. For three years he 
had hugged his desk tighter than any chief 
executive ever did. The country had lost 
sight of him as a human being. Since his 
renomination in June he had left the bur- 
den of his campaign to non-elective Cabi- 
net members who could not ask for votes 
in their own right. All their warm words 
failed to bring to life the silent, remote 
figure in Washington. Now, barely a 
month before the election and with the po- 
litical tide running against him, he at last 
took the stump in his own behalf. As he 
crossed the line into his native Iowa, he 
thawed to the welcome of friends, recalled 
the old swimming hole of his childhood, 
greeted his old schoolmarm (see p. 29). 
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As he journeyed back to Washington he 
lashed out with new spunk and spirit at 
his opponents. 

Reno’s Parade. The farm issue—Iowa’s 
hottest—was realistically pointed up a few 
hours before President Hoover’s arrival in 
Des Moines. Milo Reno, farm strike 
leader, assembled 2,000 shabby men, 
women & children, paraded them through 
the city in 4o trucks bearing such signs as: 

“We want living prices, not credit.” 

“In Hoover we trusted; now we are 
busted.” 

“Hoover, Hyde, Hell and Hard Times— 
The Republican 4-H Club.” 

Through a chill twilight President 
Hoover was driven from a suburban sta- 
tion into the heart of town. Large crowds, 
respectful but not enthusiastic, lined the 
pavements. They clapped some, cheered a 
little. 

Heckle-Proofed. From Iowa’s 102 
counties careful Hooverizers had picked 
10,000 good Republicans who were ad- 
mitted only by card to the Coliseum—a 
friendly, heckle-proof audience. The Pres- 
ident’s appeal to them, always earnest, 
sometimes touching, was for understand- 
ing and appreciation. Out of its sing-song 
monotony his voice occasionally lifted to 
a tremulous note. 

In familiar vein the Hoover speech 
slurred over the speculative expansion of 
the Coolidge era to blame “shocks from 
abroad” as the major cause of U. S. 
troubles. The President ticked off the 
battle sectors: “We have builded the 
foundations of recovery. . . . Had it not 
been for the immediate and unprece- 
dented actions of our Government, things 
would be infinitely worse today. . . . Let’s 
be thankful for the presence in Washing- 
ton of a Republican Administration.” 

Gold Gibraltar. The Coliseum crowd 
was keyed to a high pitch of expectancy 
when the President turned to the gold 
standard and added: “Much of what I will 
tell you has been hitherto undisclosed.” 
Thereupon followed the well-worn story 
of the Moratorium, foreign raids on the 
dollar, the flight of $1,000,000.000 in gold 


from the U. S., the Administration’s 
fight (with the Glass-Steagall bill) “to 
hold the Gibraltar of world stability.”* In 
this account the only real surprise for 


well-posted citizens came when President 
Hoover declared: “These drains had at 
one moment reduced the amount of gold 
we could spare . . . to a point where the 
Secretary of the Treasury informed me 
that unless we could put into effect a 
remedy, we could not hold to the gold 


*When this Democratic measure to s"bstitute 
U. S. bonds for excess gold behind U. S. cur- 


rency was first put forward, Secretary Mills in- 
sisted its scope was purely domestic, denied that 
its real aim was to meet foreign demands for gold. 
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standard but two weeks longer.” That 
the country was perilously close to going 
off gold last winter and spring most in- 
formed persons suspected; that it was a 
matter of 14 days few realized.* 

“Give ’em hell, Hoover,’ roared the 
Coliseum crowd when the President turned 
his guns on the Democratic leadership of 
the last House under John Nance Garner. 
He flayed his opponents for having no re- 
lief program, for producing “pork-barrel 
legislation in the sum of $1,200,000,000 
for unnecessary public works,” for sup- 
porting the cash Bonus bill, for whittling 
his economy proposals from $300,000,000 
to $50,000,000, for passing a price-fixing 
bill to create a “rubber dollar” [i.e. the 
Goldsborough bill], for proposing to make 
the Federal Government ‘the most gi- 
gantic pawnbroker of history.” 

Two New Ones. Because Iowa leads 
the U. S. in the production of corn and 
farm mortgages President Hoover rounded 
off his speech with a farm relief plan which 


would win or lose him the State. Two 
proposals were, for him, brand new: 
1) “Difficulties have arisen from the 


so-called stabilization provisions [of the 
Farm Board Act]. Even indirect purchase 
and sale of commodities is absolutely op- 
posed to my theory of government... . 
The act should be revised and this | price- 
pegging] proposal should be repealed. . . . 

2) “I am prepared to recommend that 
any annual payment on the foreign debt 
be used for the specific purpose of secur- 
ing an expansion of the foreign markets 
for American agricultural products.’’+ 

“I come to you,” concluded President 
Hoover, “with no economic patent medi- 
cine especially compounded for farmers. I 
refuse to offer counterfeit currency or 
false hopes. I will not make any pledge to 
you which I cannot fulfill.” 

“More, More!” The President’s first 
speech helped to buck up Republican 
campaign morale. Republican editors 
talked of a turn in the tide. But while 
President Hoover was speaking at Des 
Moines two Democrats, by shaking hands 
at Albany, stole the next morning’s head- 
lines. Grain prices broke to the season’s 
low while the stockmarket suffered the 
sharpest decline in nearly a year. 

President Hoover’s return to Washing- 
ton became a series of rear-platform ap- 
pearances. At Fort Wayne he had come 
close to crying “Liar!” at Governor 
Roosevelt. At Johnstown, Pa, a man in 
the night crowd at the train’s end yelled 
out: “We heard you at Des Moines. Give 
us three more like that and it’ll all be 
over.” 

President Hoover: “Do you want some 
more?” 

The crowd: “YES! YES!” 

*Senator Carter Glass last week contradicted 


the President, declared that though he had been 
in the midst of last winter’s financial fight, he 


had heard no Administration spokesman express 
alarm about the gold standard. 
tForeign debt principal now goes to public 


debt retirement, interest to general operating 
expenses of the Government. Last April Alfred 
Emaruel Smith proposed: “Let us say to the 
nations who owe us money that we will forget all 
about it for 20 years and will write off as paid 
each year 25% of the gross value of American 
products which they buy from us.” 


DEMOCRATS 
The Roosevelt Week 


“The delegate from New York!” bawled 
a voice on the platform at last week’s 
Democratic State convention in Albany. 
From the Tammany section on the floor 
arose Alfred Emanuel Smith, shouldered 
his way through the crowded aisle. His 
necktie hung outside his coat. His face 
was flushed. He clumped up the steps to 
the stage. Norman Mack’s friendly hand 
reached out to squeeze his. Before him 
loomed the big-chinned face of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. Out went the Smith 
hand. Out went the Roosevelt hand. They 





Mack, RooseEVELT, 


light while Jim Farley, Roosevelt manager, 
linked them with his big arms and the 
delegates nearly blew off the convention 
hall roof with a din of delight. 

Behind that handshake lay a political 
effort which brought the two most emi- 
nent Democrats of the hour shoulder to 
shoulder in a common purpose. Governor 
Roosevelt wanted Herbert Henry Leh- 
man,* New York’s stocky little Lieuten- 
ant Governor, to have the gubernatorial 
nomination. So did Mr. Smith who in 
1928 coaxed Mr. Lehman out of his Wall 
Street banking office and put him on the 
State ticket. Chief opponent of the Leh- 
man nomination was Tammany Boss John 
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FARLEY, SMITH 


There was no “potato” in it. 


met, pumped warmly up & down. Both 
men were grinning. 

Mr. Smith: “How do you do, Mr. Gov- 
ernor?’* 

Governor Roosevelt (swallowing): “Al, 
this is from the heart.” 

Mr. Smith: “Frank, that goes for me, 
too.” 

Electrified by the unexpected reconcilia- 
tion of these bitter rivals for the presi- 
dential nomination, the convention roared 
approval. Mr. Smith pushed on to the 
rostrum to start his speech but news pho- 
tographers yammered insistently: “Do it 
again! Do it again!’’ Obligingly he turned 
back to Governor Roosevelt. For several 
minutes they pumped hands in the Kleig- 

*Some press versions quoted Mr. Smith as 
saying: “How are you, you old potato?” When 
the phrase swept the country, sprouting forth in 
countless cartoons, Mr. Smith told 
friends he had not thus greeted Governor Roose- 
velt. Mr. Smith “potatoes”? such 
old intimates as William Kenny, Daniel Mooney, 
George Van Namee, has done so for years. A 
friendly phrase, he uses it as an Englishman does 
“old bean.” Possible derivation: In Manhattan’s 
lower East Side resides many a Murphy; white 
potatoes are sometimes referred to as “mur- 
phys.” Al Smith first called Murphys and then 
ether Irish fr'ends : 





jokes and 


addresses as 


“notatoes. 





Francis Curry who was unable to strike a 
deal with the Roosevelt-Smith candidate 
on State patronage in New York City. For 
a day and a night and a day at Albany, 





Boss Curry had dickered, threatened, 
wheedled, fumed, sulked, argued—all in 
vain. Nominated by Al Smith himself, 


Mr. Lehman was finally whooped through 
by acclamation and Boss Curry went down 
in the sharpest defeat any Tammany boss 
has had to endure in years. Next month 
Nominee Lehman will oppose William Jo- 
seph (‘Wild Bill”) Donovan whom the 
Republicans simultaneously nominated at 
Buffalo. New Yorkers thus have a curi- 
ous choice for Governor, between a Jew 
and a Catholic, a banker and an American 
Legionary, a non-Tammany Democrat and 
a Buffalo Republican. 

Though Mr. Smith left Albany without 
seeing Governor Roosevelt again, their 
handshake boded ill for the G. O. P. 
Fortuitously or not it occurred just when 
President Hoover was breaking his candi- 


dacial silence at Des Moines and stole its | 


share of the headlines next morning (see 
col. 1). Democratic headquarters had re- 


*Pronounced Lee-man. 
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peatedly been told that a good word from 
the Brown Derby would swing a million 
votes to the party. Republican headquar- 
ters have counted on Al Smith’s sulk to 
turn New England to Hoover. After the 
Albany convention it became known that 
Mr. Smith would campaign for his party’s 
ticket in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey. 

@ Two days after President Hoover's 
speech at Des Moines (see p. 11), Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt rapped back at him by 
radio: “I’m glad the President finally has 
come to agree with me when he says 
‘every thinking citizen knows that the 
farmer, the worker and the business man 
are in the same boat and must all come 
ashore together.’ I’m glad also that 
he thereby admits that the farmer, the 
worker and the business man are now all 
of them very much at sea!” 

@ A $100 check signed Ogden L. Mills 
reached Democratic headquarters to help 
elect the man whom the Secretary of the 
Treasury is energetically stumping the 
country to defeat. A year ago Secretary 
Mills bet an unnamed Maryland woman 
that Governor Roosevelt would not be 
nominated. Lately he paid the bet and 
the woman contributed it to the Roose- 
velt campaign fund. 

@ Most Republicans have politely en- 
dured the analytical thrusts of the New 
York Herald Tribune’s Walter Lippmann 
at Herbert Hoover only because Pundit 
Lippmann has been equally severe upon 
Governor Roosevelt. He has called the 
Democratic nominee “hollow, synthetic, a 
pleasant man who, without any important 
qualifications, would very much like to be 
President.””’ Last week Pundit Lippmann 
swallowed his words and in the Hoover- 
rooting Herald Tribune plumped for the 
Democratic nominee. Excerpts from his 
reasons : 

“For some weeks Governor Roosevelt’s 
nomination seemed to me at best a very 
sour one. . . . The events of the past two 
months have done much to force me to re- 
vise some of my earlier opinions. Those 
elements in the Democratic party with 
which Governor Roosevelt did business to 
obtain delegates have no mortgage on him. 
He has not talked like Huey Long and 
Mr. Hearst. . . . On the score of his own 
abilities my own judgment has_ been 
greatly modified by the manner in which 
he conducted the Walker hearings... . 
What impresses me most about [his] 
western speeches is the quality of judg- 
ment they display. He has talked as 
concretely as any candidate I know of 
and yet he has driven very few pegs into 
the ground that he will have to pull out 
later with his teeth. ...I shall vote 
cheerfully for Governor Roosevelt. That 
this means voting also for Mr. Garner does 
not add to my pleasure, but I can endure 
it when I think of Mr. Curtis. . 
Should Mr. Hoover be elected there is no 
chance now in sight that he will command 
a working majority in either branch of 
Congress. . . . The country will obtain a 
more coherent government from a Demo-. 
cratic Congress led by Mr. Roosevelt than 
from a Democratic Congress in perpetual 
deadlock with Mr. Hoover.” 


“Ves or No?” 


“Yes or no?” on the Soldier Bonus re- 
mained last week the question most voters 
most wanted Governor Roosevelt to an- 
swer. While waiting for him to speak out 
people were told to re-read carefully an 
interview he gave the North America 
Newspaper Alliance last April. Said he 
then: “I don’t see how, as a matter of 
practical sense, a government running be- 
hind $2,000,000,000 annually can consider 
the anticipatioa of Bonus payments until 
it has a balanced Budget, not only on 
paper but with a surplus of cash in the 


Treasury.” 


STATES & CITIES 


Sheep in a Garden 

Still picking their teeth after hasty din- 
ners some 20,000 sheep-like New York 
City Democrats one evening last week 
were herded into Madison Square Garden. 
In mass if not mind their assembly consti- 
tuted the largest political convention ever 
held in the U. S. Collectively they made 
up the county committees in the city’s 
five boroughs—the Democratic machine 
loosely referred to as Tammany. Indi- 
vidually they ruled atomic election dis- 
tricts — grubby little politicians taking 














Acme 
SurRoGATE O’Brien & WIFE 
His boss telephoned for him. 


orders from above. As delegates they 
had been collected at the Garden to nomi- 
nate a man who in all probability would 
be New York’s next Mayor. That man 
had already been picked but not one in a 
hundred of the sheep in the Garden knew 
or cared who he was. 

That afternoon the State Court of Ap- 
peals had finally decided that New York 
City must elect a Mayor next month to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation- 
under-fire last month of James John 
(“Jimmy”) Walker. Hawk-beaked, tight- 
mouthed John Francis Curry, the Tam- 
many boss whose leadership had cracked 
and broken earlier in the week at the state 


convention in Albany (see col. 1), had 
hastily summoned a conference at the 
Plaza Hotel. In attendance were, among 
others, cherubic old John McCooey, the 
Brooklyn boss; hulking John Theofel, the 
Queens boss; George Washington Olvany, 
onetime Tammany boss; Max David 
Steuer, Tammany’s legal brains. They 
were there to settle the nomination and 
they did. 

Boss Curry wanted Walker again, who 
was speeding home on the Europa. But 
New Yorkers were utterly sick of 
“Jimmy.” His nomination, it was agreed, 
would be the weakest Tammany could 
make. Edward Joseph Flynn, the Bronx 
boss, wanted his man Joseph Vincent 
(“Holy Joe”) McKee kept in City Hall 
but Boss Curry flatly refused. Mayor 
McKee was shocking Tammany’s sensibil- 
ities by trying to save the city money and 
cutting salaries. As hotel waiters brought 
in an early dinner a compromise was 
struck, to wit, both Walker and McKee 
would be dropped and a third man picked. 
In the shake of a sheep’s tail Boss Curry 
flipped out the name of his man, tele- 
phoned him to hump himself to the Gar- 
den to receive the nomination. 

At 7:30 p. m. Bosses Curry and Mc- 
Cooey marched into the crowded Garden, 
sat together in Box 20. Delegates cheered 
but few noticed when a stout, jut-jawed 
man in a brown suit also entered and sat 
down inconspicuously in Box 22. 

Newsmen, pressing about 
asked: “Who’s it going to be?” 

Boss Curry clipped his words: “I think 
it will be Surrogate John P. O’Brien.” 

“Vou think?” mocked a reporter. 

“Ves, I think it will be Surrogate 
O’Brien,” icily replied the man who knew 
it would be Surrogate O’Brien. 

Newshawks flocked to Box 22 and 
around brown-suited Surrogate O’Brien. 
His huge jaw bent into an amiable grin. 
He explained it was all very much of a 
surprise to him, that he had been sum- 
moned directly from his court chambers 
and had not even had time to telephone 
his wife the news. 

Meanwhile a sudden pall had settled on 
the convention. By law the roll had to be 
called of the 32,075 county committee- 
men authorized to make the nomination. 
It was a two-hour ordeal, requiring five 
reading clerks in relays—names, names, 
names—none of them heeded as the dele- 
gates talked, roughhoused, fidgeted, fumed. 


The meeting came to life when some- 
one got up and read a radiogram from 
“Jimmy” Walker. Boastful as ever, he 
declared: “I have a justifiable pride in my 
six and a half years as Mayor. I know I 
could be re-elected by another overwhelm- 
ing plurality... .I cannot see how I 
could campaign without daily reminding 
the public of the unfair nature of the 
hearings conducted by the Governor of our 
state. This would do the Democratic 
ticket no good. ... Rather than jeop- 
ardize the hopes of democracy in the 
nation which I feel my candidacy might 
do I request that my name be withheld 
from the convention.” 

“We want Jimmy!” yelled the dele- 
gates, booing the reference to Governor 


Box 20, 
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Roosevelt. But after a Tammany sachem 
had delivered a nominating speech hastily 
scribbled on his knee, Surrogate O’Brien 
was chosen automatically. Applause was 
perfunctory. Half the delegates walked 
out during his acceptance speech. 

With nomination of his candidate Boss 
Curry was still boss. Nominee O’Brien, 
whose son rooms with Boss Curry’s at 
Harvard Law School. has been a docile 
Tammany sheep for 35 years. He began 
as an assistant corporation counsel, was 
made corporation counsel in 1920 by 
Mayor Hylan. was promoted to the Sur- 
rogate’s bench two years later. Irish 
Catholic, 59. easy. affable, everybody's 
friend. he likes cards. the theatre, golf, 
wears button shoes. leads an eminently 
respectable private life on the upper West 
Side. He promptly indicated his obedience 
to Tammany by announcing against any 
wage cuts for citv employes. 

The judicial deal whereby Tammany 
endorsed its inquisitor. Republican State 
Senator Samuel Hofsiadter, for the Su- 
preme Court bench began to bear fruit 
for the Democrats last week. Republican 
State Chairman Kingsland Macy. shocked 
and resentful, denounced the deal as “an 
unspeakable idea.” The Association of 
the Bar of the Citv of New York, led by 
George Woodward Wickersham. flaved 
Senator Hofstadter as “unfit to hold judi- 
cial office” and got busy trving to frame 
an independent ticket. One item of the 
deal was that city Republicans were not 
to fuse with independent Democrats to 
beat Tammany but were to nominate a 
flabby figure of their own who could not 
win. 

Two days after the Garden meeting less 
than half of the city’s 8.747 Republican 
committeemen convened in Mecca Tem- 
ple, nominated a sag-jowled. 71-year-old 
Brooklyn realtor named Lewis Humphrey 
Pounds. In 1924 Mr. Pounds had been 
elected State Treasurer after he had been 
awakened from a sound sleep and told he 
was being run for office. He dislikes noth- 
ing so much as vaudeville jokes at Brook- 
lyn’s expense. A sacrifice offering to Tam- 
many, he took the Republican nomination 
only after it had been rejected by better 
known G. O. Partisans who saw no reason 
for running to certain defeat. 

Meanwhile municipal bonds slumped 
back to the level of the Walker regime as 
New York prepared to elect, simultaneous- 
ly for the first time in 60 years, a Mayor, 
a Governor and a President. 








Prophet, King, Queens 

In U. S. communities where the early 
Catholic influence has survived (New 
Orleans, Mobile), the community’s annual 
civic celebration takes place just before 
Lent and is called Mardi Gras. In the 
central grain-&-pumpkin belt the organ- 
ized merrymaking is scheduled to occur 
just after harvest time, when farmers used 
to have money enough to go to town and 
buy. Last week the chief cities in two big 
Western States were the scenes of such 
affairs. 

Veiled Prophet. In St. Louis crowds 
stamped their feet to keep warm 


waiting for the 53rd appearance of the 
Veiled Prophet. Thoughtfully he emerged 
15 min. ahead of time from the fastness 
of ‘“Khorassan,” a dingy car barn on 
Ranken Avenue. With him came forth 
19 floats depicting scenes from the life of 





QUEEN MyrtTLe & FATHER 


She may not marry for a year. 


Washington, towed by caparisoned horses 
along the street car tracks for a 6-mi. 
tour of the city. 

Next night at the Coliseum the Prophet, 
heavily veiled as always, presided at the 
annual ball. Crowned Queen’ was 
débutante Myrtle McGrew Lambert. She 
is the daughter of Albert Bond Lambert, 
onetime president of Lambert Pharmacal 
Co. (‘“Listerine’). He gave Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh his first $1,000 
toward financing his transatlantic flight, 
gave St. Louis the ground for its 
municipal airport, Lambert-St. Louis Field. 
Queen Myrtle, according to Veiled 
Prophet tradition (shockingly violated re- 
cently), may not marry until she has 
relinquished her crown to her successor 
next year. But while all might gaze at the 
Queen, the veil of the Prophet is never 
lifted, even the Press conspiring to keep 
his name a dreadful secret. 

Ak-Sar-Ben (Nebraska backwards), 
Omaha’s autumnal jamboree, is held in 
conjunction with a huge livestock show. 
Omaha also has a Coliseum and it was 
here that the 38th King & Queen of 
Ak-Sar-Ben held their levee in a setting 
modeled after the Temple of Love at 
Versailles. Congressman Malcolm Bald- 
rige, as Court Chancellor, addressed the 
regal train, the State’s best and richest 
young and old folk. King was William 
Henry Schellberg, 6-ft., silver-haired 
president of Union Stock Yards Co., done 
up in the usual Empire court dress com- 
plete with cream satin knee-pants. Long 
a leading figure in Omaha, he is credited 
with having done much to build up the 
Ak-Sar-Ben stock show. Queen was 
Eileen Keliher-Jeffers (début: 1927), 


daughter of Executive Vice President Wil- 
liam Martin Jeffers of Union Pacific R. R. 


BOARDS © BUREAUS 
R. F.C. Outgo 


Cornerstone of the relief program on 
which President Hoover is seeking re- 
election is the $3,800,000,000 Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. Nominally controlled 
by non-partisan Democrats, R. F. C. is 
the pride of most Republican stumpsters 
Last week campaign orators were supplied 
with some mouth-filling figures when 
R. F. C. reported to the country on its 
first seven months’ operation (to Sept. 1). 

During this period R. F. C. lent $1,182. 
734.958, exclusive of advances for direct 
relief and_ self-liquidating projects, to 
513,231 borrowers. Principal debtors and 
the amount obtained by each group: 


907,632 FarMOs <s2c<cccsvve $ 64,201,989 

Peer eee re 784,214,459 

391 Bank Receivers .....+ 39,290,150 
643 Building & Loan 


80,343,033 
71,822,700 


Associations 
79 Insurance Companies... 
49 Railroads 243,073,392 

R. F. C. also authorized $226,101,268 
loans which, up to the date of the report, 
had not yet been drawn. 
totaled $150,890,897. 

Out of its $300.000.000 fund for direct 
relief R. F. C. up to Oct. 1 had advanced 
$34,455,171 to 25 
three cities. Chief borrowers: 


a rrr rr 
OS EA ae er ri ro he 3,000,000 
SPER MINI -5.5's0-06)4-0:0 19.9 le aioias 2,500,000 
DG cetdd wk Sikeads Sakae Kenee 2,337,000 
SE. J iVavews aacsseoweae 2,104,928 
UES eer err eer 853,958 


Creer rer rr 847,600 
Rime County, Wain... .6cccccsace 675,000 
SENN so sun a Mi x wore «oes aaa 1,800,000 


Since Oct. 1 additional relief loans have 
been made as follows: Pennsylvania $3. 
342,183; Kansas, $450,000; North Caro- 
lina, $815,000; Florida, $333,715; West 
Virginia, $213.891; Texas, $110,000. 

Seven self-liquidating public projects 
were the recipients of $121,584,620 in 
R. F. C. loans: 

San Francisco Bay bridge....... $62,000,000 

Metropolitan Water District of 

Southern California ......... $40,000,000 
Mississippi Bridge at New Orleans. 13,000,000 
Middle Rio Grande Flood-Control 

District 
Madison, S. 


5,784,000 


Dak. 


TS RR He SP aie 105,000 
Ogden, Utah (water works)..... 645,620 
Prescott, Ariz. (water works).... 50,000 


No slum elimination loans have yet been made. 

A wide-spread suspicion existed that 
R. F. C. had made this accounting to the 
country to thwart further publication un- 
der the law of its month-to-month ac- 
tivities. When Clerk South Trimble of the 
House of Representatives released R.-F. 
C.’s July report (Trme, Aug. 29), the 
corporation’s directors were greatly dis- 
mayed. Late last month Chairman Atlee 
Pomerene submitted his August report to 
Clerk Trimble, begged him to hold it in 
confidence. “The publication of the July 
report,” wrote Democrat Pomerene to 
Democrat Trimble, “caused serious em- 
barrassment to a number of borrowers. It 
gave rise to much unjust criticism, re 
sulted in withdrawals from some _ banks 
Other banks ‘Which intended to apply to 
the corporation for loans have refused to 
do so because they felt that publicity 
would do them great harm. . . . The board 
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hopes that in a spirit of co-operation you 
will help it by refraining from publication 
which is fraught with so much harm to 
borrowers.” 

After a week’s thought Clerk Trimble 
decided he had no legal choice in the mat- 
ter. He released the August figures. July’s 
publication, he found, “did not have the 
bad effect upon the banks as predicted.” 

During August, the report showed, 
R. F. C. authorized loans of $186,209,310, 
of which $50,000,000 was for cotton sta- 
bilization and $13,931,669 for direct relief. 
Banks were given credits of $85,057,605. 
Their names filled more than a solid page 
of newsprint. Most borrowings occurred 
in Iowa, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin. Most 
loans were small sums to small banks in 
small towns. Big loans authorized: 

Baltimore’s Union Trust of Mary- i 


PO sa es.« galt ale ‘oe acc arerele $12,500,000 
Pn Me 2.4, beads ccna w 3,000,000 
Highland Park (Mich.) State 

EP ee RT ek Poree tr ree 2,000,000 
Greensboro’s North Carolina Bank 

ly RSP ne ate ae err 6,500,000 
George D. Harter Bank, Canton, 

NE og i hat etal kai 6's: 6-0 ee ee 1,750,000 
Cleveland’s Union Trust........ 2,000,000 
Bank of Pittsburgh National Asso- 

ciation (receiver)....c..sceve + 2,730,000 
Chattanooga’s First National.... 1,060,000 
West End Building & Loan, New- 

SRG ins 39 Wsle eet eles tet 2,483,331 
Houston’s Federal Land Bank... 3,000,000 
Wabash Ry. (receivers)........ 4,575,000 


One feature of R. F. C. financing dis- 
creetly soft-pedaled in Washington is that 
all advances are added to the Public Debt 
but kept out of the current deficit ac- 
count. The Treasury has given R. F. C. 
$1,075,000,000 ($500,000,000 in capital 
stock, $575,000,000 in notes) which in turn 
has been financed by sale of Federal se- 
curities to the public. Today the Public 
Debt stands at $20,718,000,000 compared 
with $15.922,000,000 on June 30, 1930. 
Presumably repayment of R. F. C. loans 
after the Depression will cut the Public 
Debt by the amount of Treasury advances 
toR. F. C. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Seatrain 

Wind & wave were not the only hazards 
faced by a strange looking craft which set 
out from Hoboken, N. J. via Havana for 
New Orleans last week. At the last mo- 
ment, the Seatrain New York was almost 
scuttled by a Shipping Board ruling. 

Atlantic shipping lines, Seaboard Rail- 
ways and unfriendly shippers protested 
bitterly to the Shipping Board and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that the 
Seatrain, a floating railroad yard with a 
mile of track below-deck to hold 100 
loaded freight cars, was damagingly unfair 
competition. Seatrain New York has a 
speed of 164 knots, can carry freight fas- 
ter than any coastwise freighter, can light- 
er it from Hoboken to New Orleans in six 
days for half the rail fare. The Shipping 
Board handed down a last-minute decision 
while Seatrain New York was fidgeting in 
New York Harbor: Seatrain Lines Inc. 
will be suffered a six-month trial period. 
The vessel cleared South with a cargo of 
cotton manufacturing machinery, paper, 
beans, steel, olive oil, whale oil, soap 
gtease, soap stock, cement. 








President of Seatrain Lines Inc. is Gra- 
ham M. Brush, onetime shipping execu- 
tive. Since 1929 he has operated Seatrain 
New Orleans between New Orleans and 
Havana. Using a giant crane at each 
terminal, he has cut 40% off the usual 
stevedore charges, saved two loadings for 
shippers using rail-water transportation 
between the U.S. and Cuba. In the past 
three years Seatrain Lines Inc. has car- 
ried twice as much tonnage between New 
Orleans and Havana as the three compet- 
ing shipping lines which operate four 
times as many vessels. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Capric Candidate 


In a half-dozen little Kansas towns, just 
before each sundown last week, a great 
melancholy voice was heard wailing sad 
cowboy songs through the ochre twilight. 
Citizens investigating the cause of this 
portent, successively at Liberal, Cold- 
water, Salina, Herington, discovered a 
strange motorcade called “Ammunition 
Train No. 1.” The sides of a motor van 
had been let down to form a speaking 
platform. Generators supplied current for 
a battery of lights and enough power to 
send the cowboy songster’s voice twanging 
out over a quarter-mile radius. Parked 
nearby was a golden brown, 16-cylinder 
Cadillac. Kansans whose first guess was 
that a new medicine show had come to 
town were not entirely wrong. John 
Richard (“Goat Gland’) Brinkley, 47, 
nostrum peddler, was stumping every 
county in the State, conducting his inde- 
pendent gubernatorial campaign. 

Candidate Brinkley’s show 
varied, 


seldom 


First a preacher from his home 

















International 


Joun (“Goat GLAND’) BRINKLEY 


For Kansans, a ba-a-a? 


town of Milford stepped forth to praise 
the aspirant’s piety and generosity. Then 
other independent office-seekers spoke. 
Then John Brinkley, preceded by his wife 
and accompanied by his son “Johnny 
Boy,” made his way to the rostrum. Lights 


were lowered. Only one bright glow over- 
head illuminated the soft straw hat, the 
linen suit, the medical goatee of Candidate 
Brinkley as he took a seat before his loud- 
speaker and, widely gesturing, began his 
speech. The Brinkley platform: free 
school books, cheaper automobile licenses. 
The Brinkley pledge: that if he gets in 
office the State is bound to save money 
because he belongs to no political machine. 
The American Medical Association re- 
gards Candidate Brinkley as a dangerous 
rascal. Back in the days of headphones, 
rural radio listeners of Kansas and the en- 
tire Corn Belt listened attentively to 
the persuasive Brinkley voice over his 
station KFKB (‘Kansas First, Kansas 
Best”). Although he has not been per- 
mitted to practice medicine in Kansas for 
the past two years, thousands have had 
their illnesses diagnosed over the air by 
Dr. Brinkley, who referred them to cer- 
tain drug stores where his prescriptions 
were sold. He also conducted a rejuvena- 
tion clinic where he pretended to revive 
oldsters’ potency by the injection of what 
the A. M. A. has called “some giblet-like 
mixture of glands.” The A. M. A. further 
claims that Candidate Brinkley has been 
arrested for bootlegging, indicted in Cali- 
fornia for medical malpractice, that the 
license under which he was permitted to 
practice first in Arkansas, then in Kansas, 
was gotten through diplomas from a de- 
funct, unrecognized school and a notorious 
“mill.” But the State Attorney General's 
office was flooded with letters of protest 
when Dr. Brinkley’s license was revoked 
in 1930. In 1930 the Federal Radio Com- 
mission refused to renew his license to 
operate KF KB on the grounds of “obscen- 
ity,” Dr. Brinkley built a $350,000 station 
(XER) over the Texas border at Villa 
Acuna, Mexico. By remote control he is 
still able to sit in Kansas, “pipe” his voice 
to Mexico, have it broadcast back again 
Not only does the American Medical 
Association view Candidate Brinkley with 
alarm but so do the regular Kansas guber- 
natorial nominees, Republican Alf M. 
Landon and Democrat Harry Woodring, 
who is trying to succeed himself. _ Both 
have devoted considerable effort to chock- 
ing what appears to be a steadily on- 
coming Brinkley steamroller. Two years 
ago Governor Woodring squeezed into 
office with a majority of 319 votes. John 
Brinkley, his name not on the ballot, polled 
close to the leaders with 188,000 votes. 
Bearing in mind the example of Towa’s 
Republican Senatorial nominee, independ- 
ent Henry (‘Himself’) Field, both of 
Kansas’ regular gubernatorial candidates 
are unpleasantly aware of the potency of a 
freak campaign equipped with a private 
radio station. Another who dreaded that 
capric Candidate Brinkley might win was 
Editor William Allen White of the Em- 
poria Gazette. Fearfully he editorialized: 
“Are we going to bow our heads after 
the election; bow in shame that the in- 
telligent, patriotic people of this State did 
not have the sense or the courage to avert 
this disgrace? Shall Kansans be greeted by 
a gibing ba-a-a, the cry of the billy goat, 
when they walk the streets of other 
States?” 
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Third Exile 

The cocks of Mexico City were crowing 
one morning last week, priests had begun 
their early orisons, when a guttural little 
group of government officials appeared at 
the door of 66-year-old Archbishop Leo- 
poldo Ruiz y Flores and demanded his 
person. The prelate, who somewhat re- 
sembles the present Pope, knew what to 
expect. As the Vatican’s Apostolic Dele- 
gate (appointed 1929) he was the head & 
front of his church in Mexico. The Pope’s 
encyclical Acerba animi (“bitterness of 
soul”) of last fortnight, complaining about 
the Mexican Government's treatment of 
the church. had stirred angry talk among 
the irreligious populace, had brought forth 
a prompt and bellicose retort from Mexi- 
co’s new young Provisional President 





Beyond Tampico’s forest of oil derricks, 
heavy weather buffeted the plane. Pilot 
Clevenger had to turn back, flying so low 
that the prelate’s nervousness increased to 
terror. That night they kept him in Tam- 
pico. Next day he was placed on a 
“special train” (engine and one car) 
guarded by 30 soldiers. They did not 
reach the border until close to midnight. 
A group of priests and U. S. officials were 
there to receive the Archbishop, forward 
news of his arrival to the Vatican, install 
the exile in a private home to await de- 
velopments. 

As even the most belligerent Mexican 
politician knows, the Pope’s spiritual 
realm is vast, his temporal holdings (108.7 
acres) minute. Obviously Acerba animi 
referred to spiritual things, counselling the 
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ARCHBISHOPS Ruiz y Fiores & D1az 
The Government pretended that war had been declared. 


Rodriguez (Trme, Oct. 10). The Arch- 
bishop had heard of wild scenes in the 
Chamber of Deputies the night before—a 
peon crying “Long live the Pope!” from 
the gallery and being thrown out; a unani- 
mous vote authorizing President Rodri- 
guez to deport the Apostolic Delegate in- 
stanter. The Archbishop’s callers, courte- 
ously enough, now commanded his pres- 
ence at the Ministry of the Interior. 
There was nothing to do but go along. 

Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores is a native 
Mexican. He looked amazed when the 
expulsion order was served, describing him 
as a “pernicious foreigner” who had lost 
his citizenship through serving a “foreign 
power” (defending the Pope’s encyclical). 
He was given until midday to get ready 
while a plane. piloted by one Floyd Clev- 
enger, U. S. barnstormer, was chartered to 
fly him to Matamoros and the U. S. line. 
Twice before had Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores 
suffered exile from his native land for 
Mother Church. But never before had he 
been up in an airplane. His expression of 
dazed surprise changed to one of prayer- 
ful alarm as the plane, with two detectives 
and a kinsman of the Archbishon’s aboard, 
swept him up over the mountains towards 
the coast. 


Mexican clergy to pursue a policy of such 
obedience as would be shown by a man 
in chains whose neck is ground down by 
a stout boot. Nonetheless, the Govern- 
ment preferred to:regard Acerba animi as 
a political defy, and public opinion last 
week was strongly on the Government’s 
side. Many an observer called the en- 
cyclical untimely. Negotiations were said 
to have been going along quietly by which 
wider latitude might have been restored 
to the Church. In open warfare the 
Church was sure to lose, especially since 
Plutarco Elias Calles, Mexico’s strong 
man, announced: “I am ready to occupy 
any position indicated to me in case this 
conflict should result in greater conse- 
quences.” 

With the Apostolic Delegate gone, lead- 
ership of the Church in Mexico fell upon 
a burly, swarthy prelate of much the same 
strong-man stamp as General Calles—bull- 


necked, horse-jawed,  Indian-blooded 
Archbishop Pascual Diaz, Primate of 
Mexico. Him the Mexico City police 


promptly arrested and questioned for over 
two hours. In the past he had been more 
vocal against the Government than Arch- 
bishop Ruiz but the police were unable to 
discover that he had lately done anything 


worse than failing to register as a priest, 
He was fined 500 pesos and released. 

The State of Veracruz, already among 
the strictest in regulating the clergy (one 
priest per 100,000 inhabitants), last week 
withdrew citizenship from all Catholic 
priests, ordered all church properties ex- 
propriated and converted to other uses. 

El Nacional continued to hammer out 
the Government’s theme: “The Pope's 
encyclical is a declaration of war.... 
This feigned personality, who by some na- 
tions has been made to believe that he is 
an international personage, speaks and 
acts like a petty king. His domain would 
fit within our Federal District; neverthe- 
less he believes that he rules anywhere 
there may be a cross or a Jesuit cassock 
darkens the atmosphere. . . . It is very 
dangerous to attempt to govern in an- 
other’s house.” 
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Christian Engineering 








What should a Christian think of a 
Brahmin? Have Christian foreign mis- 


Has their value 
Should they 


sions finished their work? 
in the Far East declined? 
go on? 

Questions like these were interesting to 
laymen of seven U. S. Protestant denom- 
inations* whose 57,000-odd churches and 
ten million-odd members spent nearly 
$15,000,000 in 1931 on foreign missions 
Let us have a look, said they. They 
formed a Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Inquiry, backed largely by John Davison 
Rockefeller Jr. To head the inquiry 
two years ago they chose an engineer 
—President Albert Lyon Scott of Lock- 
wood Greene Engineers Inc. (indus- 
trial specialists), a Brown graduate 
(1900), minister’s son, onetime Baptist 
deacon and Bible class teacher. 
Engineer Scott went to the Orient with an 
Appraisal Commission headed by Harvard 
Professor of Philosophy William Ernest 
Hocking. The Commission roved about, 
returned last July. Last week Engineer 
Scott began making public the report of 
the inquiry, which will be submitted to 
mission boards of the seven churches this 
winter. Gist of the first four of 20 in- 
stallments of the report is as follows: 

Shall foreign missions be continued? 
Yes, but not in their present form. Mis- 
sionaries should no longer preach routine 
hell-fire to brown and yellow men. “West- 
ern Christianity . . . is less a religion of 
fear and more a religion of beneficence.” 
With the rise of a “basic world-culture,” 
arises the question, “Why the missionary 
need leave his home to convey his mes- 
sage?” .. . Resurging nationalism is 4 
danger to missionizing in the East. Chris- 
tianity should not be identified with West- 
ern life but presented in its “universal 
capacity.” 

Nor should Christianity attack the non- 
Christian systems cf religion; it should 
understand them, associate itself with 
their “kindred elements.” Christianity’ 
chief argument is not with Islam, Hindu- 
ism or Buddhism but with “materialism 
secularism, naturalism the philoso- 
phies of Marx, Lenin, Russell. The case 
that must now be stated is the case for 
any religion at all.” 


Reformed, 


*Baptist, Congregational, Dutch 
Episcopal 


Protestant Episcopal, Methodist 
Presbyterian, United Presbyterian. 


Year ago | 
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oo is the time when indus- 
| N try finds more valuable than 
ever the money-saving, money- 
making counsel of the G.T. M. 
— Goodyear Technical Man. 


Now, when operating margins 
are slimmer, when a_ hairline 
often divides profit from loss, the 
expert and practical analysis 
which the G.T.M. is able to make 
of equipment needs is often of 
vital importance. 


From thousands of records 





BELTS . 


THE GREATEST FY 


MOLDED 


Goodyear Dredge Sleeves are 
factors in many successful dredg- 
ing operations in all the waters 
of this continent. Being scientif- 
ically designed, constructed and 
specified for this duty, they give 
an excellent account of them- 
selves wherever they are 


quickly available to you, you 
may judge how successfully the 
G.T.M. has applied the Good- 
year Analysis Plan to plants in 
your line of industry. His recom- 
mendations are made on the 
ground, in the light of your own 
operating conditions and prob- 
lems. 

The G.T.M.’s services have 
benefited both the largest instal- 
lations in theworld and hundreds 
of the smallest in the world. 
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The very largest coal conveying oper- 
ations in this country are done on 
Goodyear Conveyor Belts. These belts, 
scientifically designed, constructed and 
applied to their work, have a record 
for outlasting others by as much as 
millions more tons carried and years 
more of service 


Goodyear invites you to 
hear the Revelers Quartet, Goodyear 
Concert-Dance Orchestra anda feature 
guest artist every Wednesday night, 
|| over N.B.C. Red Network, WEAF and 
i] Associated Stations 


ee ee et eB 
a 


Why not see if he can save 
money for you, or improve your 
operation, with better, longer- 
lived, more trouble-free belts, 
hose, valves or molded rubber 
goods? You can get in touch with 
the G.T.M. through Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California, or your nearest 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Distributor. 


IN RUBBER 


EAR 


Copyright 1932, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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° PACKING 





PEOPLE are moving back to Paris. 
... The mid-season openings have 
filled the shops with the new, the 
different, the fascinating in fall 
fashions. ... The theater season is 
just beginning in London. ... 
Operas and concerts are about to 
start at Covent Garden and the Salle 
Pleyel. . . . The Paris automobile 
show is always one of October’s high 
spots. ... There’s horse-racing at 
Chantilly. . . . And, for the artis- 
tically inclined, the Grand Salon 
draws its multitude. . . . All over 
Europe the pulse of life is quicken- 
ing ... the tempo is swifter . . . the 
season is drawing to its height. 
This is the time when Bar Har- 
bor, Newport, and Long Island 





October 29, November 19 ° 


ILE DE FRANCE, October 22 ° 
DE GRASSE, October 27, December 7 *¢ 


"Hamptons yield to Autumn... to 
a gay houseparty in Scotland... 
to a partridge shoot at Rambouillet 
...or to a sunny fortnight of golf 
at St. Jean-de-Luz. . . . People are 
moving ... moving far from the 
summer’s scene. And whether their 
October pleasure is found in Eng- 
land or on the Continent, year by 
year sophisticated travelers elect to 
go with the French Line. 

Many on board are seeking the 
swiftest route to England (which 
the French Line provides, via 
Plymouth). And a host of others 
wish to start their autumnal France 
as soon as possible . . . even 
in the shadow of Manhattan. 


(From Pier 57, North River, 








to the covered pier at Le Havre, 
French Line atmosphere gives this 
extra France.) There’s complete- 
ness and courtesy of service (from 
stewards who speak English) ... 
world-renowned French cooking 
- « + supreme comfort and con- 
geniality on France-A float. 

This is a perfect Fall for travel. 
French Line rates are extremely 
low; and Tourist Class on express 
liners has been greatly enlarged. 
Any authorized travel agent will be 
glad to help you plan an autumn 
trip with France-A float. . . . French 
Line, 19 State St., New York City. 


Trench Line My 


PARIS, November 4 and 25, December 23 ° 


CHAMPLAIN, 


ROCHAMBEAU, November 19 
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ance that “policy” and “action” are two that!” cried Leader Henderson. Hoarse 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Truncheon Charges 

What English constables call their 
“truncheons” became clubs with a ven- 
geance last week as jobless men were 
beaten back and down in London, Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, Birkenhead, Croy- 
don, Westham and North Shields by what 
Victorian novelists used to call “the arm 
of the law in blue.” 

Out-of-workers battled with bottles. In 
London a smart Bobby dodged a bottle- 
blow, let it knock out Out-of-Worker 
James Cunningham. Into the breach as 
James Cunningham went down stepped 
Rev. J. C. Putterill, prominent social re- 
former. “Come on men!” he roared and 
led 3,000 jobless on a window-smashing 
spree through the London district of 
Stratford. 

In Liverpool’s once sedate City Council 
Hall, lusty Communist Councilmen sang 
“The Red Flag” as they obtained passage 
for a highly radical civic measure, only to 
have the Right Worshipful the Lord May- 
or, Mr. J. C. Cross shout, “There is no 
quorum!” This quashed the measure, 
provoked pandemonium. Rallying round 
the Right Worshipful Mr. Cross, loyal 
councilmen sang “God Save The King,” to 
which tune the police cracked many a 
crown, restored order. 

In North Shields, police first blocked a 
jobless march on the offices of the Public 
Assistance Committee. Thwarted, the 
marchers tried to hold a public meeting in 
the public street. When constables 
charged with drawn truncheons a well- 
aimed bottle caught a constable full in the 
left eye, sent him hurrying to hospital 
while the truncheon charge went on, dis- 
persed the jobless, but not for long. 

Massing again, they started window- 
smashing. .Dispersed by a second trun- 
cheon charge, they massed once more out- 
side the North Shields police station, 
shouted, ‘““‘We want to see the Chief Con- 
stable!” 

“I won’t see them!” he snapped. 
Promptly brickbats, bottles and paving 
stones flew. “Charge, men!” he ordered, 
and for the third time that day North 
Shields’ police put on a smacking, effective 
truncheon charge. .. . 

Observers, scanning similar (though less 
grave) riot reports from Birmingham, 
Birkenhead, Croydon and other centres 
concluded that as winter comes the British 
jobless are getting mass-ugly, losing what 
trust they had in the MacDonald National 
Government, turning again to the British 
Labor Party which last week held its an- 
nual congress (see below). 


Conventions & Contrasts 
Britain’s long, lean Labor worm turned 
decisively last week. Over their kippers, 
toast and China tea, bloated stockbrokers 
and belted earls read in their Tory Daily 
Telegraph this horrid news: “In three days 
organized British Labor has undergone a 
swift, violent transition from non-revolu- 
tionary to revolutionary policy.” 
This was true, even making the allow- 





different things. Action by British Labor 
spent itself last week in a sudden burst of 
strongly suppressed riots. But the policy 
of British Labor turned historically to- 
ward revolution in Leicester, a rusty old 
red brick English city on the Soar (into 
which upright Leicesterians hurled the 
corpse of detested King Richard III). 
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Str CHARLES TREVELYAN 
His logic lit a powder train. 


In 1841 Leicester gave birth to Thomas 
Cook’s first “Cook’s Tour’—from Leices- 
ter to Loughborough (some 10 mi.) and 
back. Today Leicester busies herself 
chiefly in making women’s stockings. Last 
week her proletarians welcomed with lusty 
cheers the 32nd Annual Congress (conven- 
tion) of the British Labor Party. 

“Tie Your Hands!” Plump and harm- 
less as a tabby, Labor Leader “Uncle” 
Arthur Henderson tried to keep the Party 
on its well-worn track of merely Talking 
Socialism. “Labor must be definitely 
international in its outlook,’ he orated 
vaguely. “The National Government is 
Toryism without disguise. . . . There is 
need for an advance toward Social- 
11 ae 

Taking this bit in their teeth, the dele- 
gates galloped, bolted. While Leader Hen- 
derson begged and pleaded for “caution” 
the Congress ignored him, cheered to the 
echo a “labor intellectual,’ Sir Charles 
Philips Trevelyan (onetime President of 
the Board of Education) who proposed to 
block the possibility that men like Arthur 
Henderson (onetime Foreign Secretary) 
may ever again enter a Cabinet and neg- 
lect to fight from the Government bench 
for “Socialism in our time!” 

Amid proletarian pandemonium, intel- 
lectual Sir Charles moved this resolution: 

“On assuming office, with or without 
power, definite Socialist legislation must 
immediately be promulgated by the next 
Labor Government and the party shall 
stand or fall in the House of Commons on 
the principles in which it has faith.” 
“You will tie your hands if you adopt 


throats shut him up with shouts of “we 
want to tie your hands!” 

By a rising vote of acclaim Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s motion became law unto 
Laborites. He fired a powder train of reso- 
lutions in which the Congress voted last 
week to: 1) Nationalize the Bank of Eng- 
land and the “Big Five” private banks; 
2) abolish the House of Lords as “dan- 
gerous and unnecessary”; 3) maintain 
friendly trade relations with Soviet Rus- 
sia; 4) bar from ever rejoining the Labor 
party not only James Ramsay MacDonald 
but also Viscount Snowden, J. H. Thomas 
and every former Labor M. P. who has 
voted for the National Government. 

Such a policy is “revolution” in the 
British Parliamentary sense—as distin- 
guished from Adolf Hitler’s “heads will 
roll in the sand!” Last week the Labor 
Congress, satisfied that it had adopted a 
policy fresh and vigorous enough to win 
back millions of lost Labor votes, ad- 
journed singing “The Red Flag.” 

Spit in the Cream! Blackpool is a 
North British seaside resort that is any- 
thing but Red. Rumbling into Blackpool 
last week came the first-class cars of dele- 
gates to the sgth Annual Congress of the 
Conservative Party. Brass bands boomed 
“God Save the King.” In hurried fashion 
the Party (which holds 471 seats out of 
the 615 in the House of Commons) 
drafted a policy which it hopes to put 
through before the un-national character 
of the so-called National Government be- 
comes too glaringly apparent and leads to 
a General Election. 

Slapping back at Labor, the Tories 
promptly voted to extend the powers of 
the House of Lords and if possible to en- 
trench it by legislation against removal 
by a Labor government. In a series of cut 
& dried resolutions they then voted full 
support to the National Government, the 
present British fiscal policy and the trade 
agreements resulting from the Ottawa 
(Tariff) Conference. 

Dispute raged about Russia. 

“Britain should certainly cease giving 
more credits to the Soviet Union!” cried 
choleric Commander Oliver Locker-Lamp- 
son, advocate of a special tax exclusively 
on Soviet imports. “Russia has the 
greatest army in the world and the great- 
est factories for the production of lethal 
gas! If we have any money to spend, let 
us spend it at home. Or if we have enough 
at home let us spend it on the Dominions!” 

This speech, though approved in princi- 
ple by a Congress resolution, failed to win 
support for the specific, anti-Soviet tax. 
Net result of the Blackpool Conference 
was to approve Things-As-They-Are-And- 
Were. But newshawks gleefully reported 
what many called “the typical Tory 
tirades.” Example: frosty Neville Cham- 
berlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
warmed up to the point of flaying Free 
Trader Lloyd George for his recent at- 
tacks on the tariff results of the Ottawa 
Conference thus: “Even if a cat is pulled 
out of the cream jug by the tail, as was 
Lloyd George, that is no reason why it 
should spit in the cream!” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Cod-Liver Oil 

Smart Sir Herbert Samuel, leader of 
the orthodox (Free Trade) Liberal Party, 
fired an effective broadside of cod-liver oil 
last week at the MacDonald-Baldwin Na- 
tional Government from which he and 
Lord Snowden resigned on the tariff issue 
(Time, Oct. 10). 

“T want to give just one illustration,” 
cried Sir Herbert last week at a female 
Liberal rally, “of how the interests of the 
British consumer were ignored by the Na- 
tional Government at the Ottawa | Tarifi ] 
Conference. The most valuable medicine 
for delicate children is cod-liver oil. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of poor parents in 
this country have to buy bottle after bottle 
io save the lives and strengthen the bodies 
of their babies, and most of it has been 
coming from Norway duty free. But now 
the delegates of the British Government 
have agreed at Ottawa to impose a tariff 
of 45% on cod-liver oil for the benefit of 
Newfoundland. 

“How did they dare make this enor- 
mous addition to the cost of medicine es- 
sential to the health of our poorest chil- 
dren? But there it stands on the records 
of Ottawa, signed in behalf of this country 
by Stanley Baldwin!” 


Esteemed Favour 

- Caution is a sterling British virtue. To 
British caution may be due the fact that 
not one British bank failed last year. 
against the 2,298 that collapsed in the 
U.S. Last week Charles Gideon Murray. 
Viscount Elibank, angrily told the London 
Press of an occasion when British caution 
was not so successful. As Chairman of 
the Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
of the Empire, Lord Elibank journeyed to 
the Ottawa conference to see what imme- 
diate orders he could pick up for British 
firms. 

Pickings were slim, but he did get a 
large order for wrapping paper and proud- 
ly cabled it to London. The wrapping 
paper manufacturers puzzled over the 
cable, then wrote and mailed a cautious 
British letter. The esteemed favour of 
the 15th inst. was received, but might 
they enquire how the wrapping paper was 
to be wrapped? They had the honour to 
remain, Sirs, y’r obedient & humble serv'ts. 
By the time this letter reached Canada, 
the customers, who had received no cabled 
reply to their order, were already wrap- 
ping parcels with U. S. wrapping paper. 
ordered by telephone, promptly shipped 
and delivered. 


LAND OF SAUD 


Kingdom Christened 
(See map) 

Morally straight as a sceptre, physically 
supple and strong as a beast of prey is the 
mightiest man in the Middle East, King 
Ibn Saud. Last week he changed the name 
of his realm which has been “The Kingdom 
of the Hejaz and Nejd and Its Depend- 
encies.” Re-naming this , huge desert 
hodgepodge partly after himself, tall, 
frowning Ibn Saud christened it “The 


Arabian Saudian Kingdom.” Next he or- 
dered suitable observances (but no un- 
seemly rejoicing) in his twin capitals: 
Riyadh, where he was born, and Mecca, 
where Mohammed was born. 

Starting from scratch 31 years ago, Ibn 
Saud has successfully bluffed the British, 
reduced hostile cities by siege after bloody 
siege (in 1924-25 he besieged Medina, 
where Mohammed lies buried, for 15 
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Britain and Russia applauded. 


months) and hacked out a kingdom of 4.- 
000,000 souls in the middle of Arabia 
(g00.000 square miles). Accredited to the 
Court of Ibn Saud are exactly two diplo- 
mats, the British Minister and the Soviet 
Minister. Last week their Legations were 
in at the christening, flattered His Majesty 
with notes of congratulation in English 
and Russian which he, peering through his 
thick, steel-rimmed spectacles, was totally 
unable to read. 

Because non-Moslems are barred from 
Mecca during the pilgrim season upon 
pain of death; because Ibn Saud and his 
personal followers are so strict that they 
might be called Moslem Fundamentalists; 
and because few Christians care a whoop 
what happens in Arabia, news from the 
Land of Saud is always scarce, usually 
untrustworthy. Biggest Christian news of 
recent years was the 58-day trek of Eng- 
lish Explorer Bertram Thomas across 900 
miles of arid waste, famed for its weirdly 
noisy “singing sands” and called the 
Ruba-el-Khali or “Abode of Loneliness” 
(Time, March 9, 1931).: Last week the 
U. S. State Department received its only 
notice of King Ibn Saud’s doings from his 
Minister in London, the Sheikh Hafiz 
Wahba. Calling at the U. S: Embassy the 
Sheikh suavely announced that “in- ac- 
cordance with the wishes of his subjects, 
His Majesty ...has graciously con- 
sented” to change the name of the Land of 
Saud (see col. 3). 


IRAK 


Kingdom Freed 
(See map) 

Not a strong, lone warrior like Arabian 
King Ibn Saud (see col. 1) is his neighbor 
on the north, pliant King Feisal of Irak 
who leans like an unsteady reed on sturdy 
Britons. 

Irak was “planted” in more senses than 
one when the League of Nations slipped 
it like an egg into the British nest in 1921 
with the status of a Mandate. Probably 
Britons will always control most of the 
Kingdom’s Mosul oil through their ably 
drawn contracts. Last week, however, 
Mother Briton clucked loudly at Geneva, 
announced that Irak has officially hatched 
into an “Independent Kingdom.” To cer- 
tify Irak’s independence Irak was made 
a member state of the League of Nations 
and batches of League statesmen made 
speeches. 

“It is pleasant to recall,” said British 
Foreign Secretary Sir John Simon, “that 
the new League member encloses within 
its boundaries the place which was once 
the Garden of Eden,* as well as Bagdad 
of the immortal ‘Arabian Nights.’” Sir 
John did not mention oil. 

“The example just given by the great- 
est Empire in the world,” cried Premier 
Nuri Pasha, representing King Feisal of 
Irak, “deserves, and richly deserves to be 
studied and followed. . . . Our hearts are 


1”? 


full, brimming with gratitude! 


“After long centuries of foreign dom- 
inations Irak has finally recovered her lib- 
erty,” said Greek Delegate Nicholas Po- 
litis, presiding last week over the League 
Assembly. “A new state has come peace- 
fully into existence, whereas in past cen- 
turies that state could probably only have 
come into existence by revolution. ... 
As we see the League of Nations doing its 
regular work so successfully, I think we 
realize that the crisis from which the 
League is supposed to be suffering is ap- 
parent, rather than real.” 


*Authorities dispute the exact location but 
most agree that “Eden” was somewhere in what 
is now Irak. 


Explorer 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


Actually it was Great Britain, not the 
League of Nations, which permitted Irak 
to achieve last week a status thus far de- 
nied to Syria (French Mandate) and Pal- 
estine & Transjordania (British Man- 
dates). Dryly Turkish Foreign Minister 
Tewfik Rushdi Bey remarked: “I trust 
we soon will be able to welcome Syria.” 

Polite but noncommittal, French Dele- 
gate Henry Berenger at once murmured, 











International 
IRAK’S FEISAL 


Sir John Simon mentioned Eden, omitted 
Oil. 


“I wish to unreservedly associate myself 
with this [Turkish] declaration and to 
extend the hope expressed to both Pales- 
tine and Transjordania.” 

Striking Contrasts between the realms 
of leaning King Feisal and fighting King 
Ibn Saud: 

1) Bagdad, capital of the Kingdom of 
Irak, is a thriving beehive of 250,000 busy, 
haggling souls. Mecca, one of the two 
capitals of the Land of Saud, is a Moslem 
“show place” of only 60,000 which re- 
ceives and scandalously mulcts each year 
some 70,000 pious pilgrims. 

Cultured Arabians consider Bagdad’s so- 
called “Arabian Nights’ a mere mess of 
dirty stories of no literary merit. First 
collected by a Frenchman, they were chap- 
eroned into English literature by Sir Rich- 
ard Burton, explorer-translator who, like 
many a member of the Explorer’s Club, 
had a taste for zestful tales. 

2) Commercially the small, oily King- 
dom of Irak completely eclipses the large. 
arid Land of Saud. Irak exports were 
$27,600,000 for 1930 and imports $15,000,- 
000, as against insignificant exports and 
imports for Ibn Saud’s Kingdom which 
makes most of its money on pilgrims. 
Lackadaisical Moslem tribes in Malaysia 
are becoming markedly more energetic as 
their pious women constantly return from 
Holy Mecca and give birth to fighting half- 
breeds—an “invisible export” of the Land 
of Saud. 

3) The World War ended Hohenzollern 
dreams of an all-German Berlin-to-Bagdad 


Railway. But today one can go by rail to 
Bagdad from Berlin (or Paris) with only 
two breaks, the ferryboat ride across Tur- 
key’s Bosphorus and the bus ride over a 
125-mi. stretch of uncompleted Irak rail- 
way. 

Completed as far as Medina in the Land 
of Saud is the “Holy Railway.” paid for 
by Moslem pilgrims. From Medina they 
bus to Mecca. 


ERITREA 


Fiot Spot 
(See map) 


With or without malice aforethought 
Dictator Benito Mussolini picked October, 
one of the hottest months of the whole 
Eritrean year, to send short-legged, barrel- 
chested King Vittorio Emmanuele III on 
his first visit to Eritrea. 

Eritrea, as Italians are proud to recall, 
is the first colony of any consequence 
which their young kingdom wrested from 
Abyssinia (in 1889 when the Kingdom of 
Italy was only 28 years old). Last week 
with all her pennants flying the royal yacht 
Savoia steamed into Massawa, a hot spot 
on the Red Sea even hotter than famed 
Aden. 

In tight-fitting khaki and an officer's 
hard cap, His Majesty faced for a few 
brave hours the homage of mongrel na- 
tives in Massawa (where 112° F. is not 
uncommon in October). Finally, with 
beads of perspiration standing out on his 
mustache, ‘Italy’s King repaired with re- 
lief to the special train that was to carry 
him up to Eritrea’s high, cool plateau. 

Belching clouds of smoke and cinders, 
His Majesty’s locomotive tugged the royal 
train up and up, raised it a mile and one- 
half above sea level on the 75-mi. run to 
Asmara, Eritrea’s capital, where natives of 
pure Abyssinian stock speak a language 
derived from ancient Geez. 

In Asmara, which means “Good Pasture 
Place.” King Vittorio Emmanuele en- 
quired minutely as to doings on the whole 
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ITALy’s VITTORIO EMMANUELE 
He mopped himself. 


plateau, the “Plain of 1,000 Villages.” 
Unfortunately Eritrea is again costing 
Italy dear. It was run at a loss for the 
first 30 years, began to break even in 1920, 
but has again become an expensive luxury 
for Italy and her ambitious, damn-the- 
expense Duce. Greatest achievement of 
Italians in Eritrea is to have introduced 
cotton culture in valleys previously 
thought incapable of growing cotton, then 
to have built capacious cotton gins at 
Asmara and Massawa. With cotton sunk 
like other world commodities, this achieve- 
ment must remain a debit until world 
prices rise again. 


ITALY 
Bismarck v. Vegetables 

What is Benito Mussolini today? He 
has been a Socialist, atheist, terrorist— 
but may he not have changed? Last week, 
in an amazing contribution to the Enciclo- 
pedia Italiana, Signor Mussolini tried to 
define the “Political and Social Doctrine 
of Fascism,” succeeded in detining himself, 
exposing some of his innermost mental 
processes. Excerpts: 

Peace. “Above all,” wrote // Duce, 
Fascism does not believe in the possibil- 
ity or advisability of perpetual peace. It 
therefore rejects pacifism. Only war 
leads to the maximum tension of all hu- 
man energies and sets the seal of nobility 
on people who have the virtue to face it.” 

Christianity. “The Fascist loves his 
neighbor,” // Duce continued, “but 
love of his neighbor does not prevent the 
necessary educational severity, much less 
differences and distances. Fascism rejects 
universal brotherhood.” 

Economics. “Fascism believes always 
in sanctity and heroism—that is, in acts 
in which no economic motive, distant or 
near, enters. Fascism rejects the con- 
ception of economic ‘happiness.’ ; 
Fascism denies ... the equation that 
well-being equals happiness. [Such an 
equation] would convert men into animals 
thinking of only one thing—of being fed 
and fattened; reduced, therefore, to a pure 
and simple vegetable life.” 

Democracy. “Democratic regimes can 
be defined as those in which, from time to 
time, the people are given the illusion of 
being sovereign. Fascism rejects in 
democracy the absurd, conventional lie of 
political equality.” 

Bismarck. Seemingly // Duce finds the 
touchstone of Fascist policy in “Bismarck, 
who never knew where the house of the 
Religion of Liberty was and of what 
prophets it made use.” 

Stressing that Germans grew to be a 
world great people under Prince Bis- 
marck’s policy of “Blood & Iron.” ambi- 
tious Benito Mussolini left his country- 
men to draw their own conclusions. 

During the summer German Biographer 
Emil Ludwig spent several weeks in daily 
contact with // Duce, doubtle-s filled him 
full of Bismarck, drew from his host some 
strikingly cynical remarks. Thus Herr 
Ludwig says that Signor Mussolini said 
to him: “I do not think that a Duce No. 2 
will come—and, if he does, Italy will not 
endure him!” 
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GERMANY 
“Vorwadrts mit Gott!” 


Facing President Paul von Hindenburg 
last week was a properly baked pretzel 
four feet long, a pair of suspenders bright- 
ly stitched by a little girl, several cases 
of “Dear Lady’s Milk’* sent by an old 
gentleman and some 22,000 other presents, 
plus 1,700 cable and radiograms received 
on the President’s 85th birthday, Oct. 2. 

Taking his birthday presents as a touch- 
ing text last week. Old Paul broadcast an 
appeal to Germans, asked them to give him 
at the general election Nov. 6 one more 
present: unified support of the Cabinet of 
Chancellor Franz von Papen. 

“Unity of Germans has always been 
brought about at critical moments.” 
boomed the President, “by the healthy 
spirit of Germans! 

“Whoever stands with me helps this 
spirit and gives me the happiest birthday 
present. Therefore—Vorwdarts mit Gott!” 

By next morning astute campaigners for 
von Papen had adopted as their political 
slogan the President’s reverent words: 
“Forward with God!” This was more than 
many a German could stomach. If von 
Papen was stealing the nimbus of von 
Hindenburg, then revered Old Paul had 
himself ceased to be sacrosanct. Soon, for 
the first time in a German electoral cam- 
paign, the President was openly and sav- 
agely attacked. Brown-Shirt bands of Hit- 
ler Nazis (National Socialists) rushed 
about Berlin, sticking up everywhere 
posters which read: 

HERR PRESIDENT 
VON HINDENBURG! 

Why didn’t you dissolve the Reichstag 
when the Socialists, who accepted the Young 
Plan, which brought the country to ruin, 
were In power? 

Do you expect support for a government 
whose emergency decrees cut wages to the 
starvation point while it was issuing 2,- 
500,000,000 marks in negotiable tax cer- 
tificates, thereby putting 1,000,000,000 
marks into the pockets of bankers and stock 


jobbers? 


As every German knows, the President 
dissolved the Reichstag (Tre, Sept. 19) 
for fear it would vote down the Presi- 
dent’s decree cutting employes’ wages and 
subsidizing employers by granting them 
tax remissions in the form of negotiable 
certificates. The Reichstag, after it was 
dissolved, voted down the President’s de- 
cree 513 to 32 but von Hindenburg and 
von Papen successfully held this vote to 
be illegal. Therefore their cut-&-subsidize 
decree remains in force. 

Last week von Papenites resumcd the 
game of predicting that the Hitler vote 
has reached its maximum, asserted right & 
left that “Hitler’s own people admit they 
will lose scores of seats in the election.” 

Meanwhile at Munich slightly pot-bel- 
lied “Handsome Adolf” Hitler stroked his 
tuft of brown mustache, took the salutes 
of his campaign committeemen who 
‘cheered themselves hoarse, then gravely 
launched his campaign: “There are two 
possibilities: either to give or to deny the 


*The famed Hessian wine Liebfraumilch. 


Nazis power. . The battle can com- 
mence now. In four weeks we shall be 
victorious—victorious! . . . I predict the 
collapse—the total collapse—of von 
Papen’s program and of his Government!” 

In Leipzig. a few days later, eminent 
counsel for the State of Prussia, the State 
of Bavaria and the State of Baden began 











GERMANY’S PRESIDENT 


He asked for much more than a 4-ft. 
pretzel. 


an unprecedented suit before the German 
Supreme Court, claiming that Chancellor 
von Papen acted unconstitutionally when 
he, acting under a decree of President von 
Hindenburg, suppressed the elected Gov- 
ernment of Prussia and replaced it by an 
appointed Federal Commissioner (TIME, 


Aug. 1). Obviously this suit. which the 
Supreme Court is expected to decide this 
week, will either whitewash Herren von 
Hindenburg and von Papen or brand them 
as Constitution-breakers in the eyes of 
German voters. 


RUSSIA 


Balkhazhstroy “Conserved” 

Not to be confused with Clara Zetkin, 
the withered, tottering “Mother of Ger- 
man Communism,” is Zara Witkin of Los 
Angeles, the smooth, upstanding designer 
of the Hollywood Bowl. 

In Moscow last week Civil Engineer 
Witkin achieved even greater eminence, 
was appointed “Chief Rationalizer of 
Soviet Construction.”’ 

That “rationalization” (sternly applied 
co-ordination ). is a crying need in Russia, 
every Russian knows. Horrible-example- 
of-last-week was an official announcement 
in the Government organ Za IJndustri- 
alizatsia! (“For Industrialization!”) that 
the “World’s Largest Copper Plant” on 
the shores of Lake Balkhazh (2,000 mi. 
from Moscow in the howling depths of 
Asia) will have to be “indefinitely con- 
served” (abandoned). 

On this job the Soviet State has already 
spent 100,000,000 rubles “and there is not 


even a single house to show for this huge 
expenditure,” despaired For Industrializa- 
tion! 

Some 15,000 workers and their families 
(totaling 35,000) were shipped by barge 
and camel-back to the job site, have lived 
there in tents and eaten up most of the 
money. Lack of rationalization (co- 
ordination) permitted the Balkhazhstroy 
project to be launched on a schedule call- 
ing for the arrival of 300,000 tons of con- 
struction materials yearly—whereas the 
most that Lake Balkhazh’s two tiny 
steamers and three barges have been able 
to carry is 10,000 tons for the year just 
ended. 

Rampant on Lake Balkhazh’s brim last 
week was John C. Calder, the iall, two- 
fisted, blue-swearing U. S. engineer who 
drove, argued and pleaded Stalingrad’s 
famed Tractorstroy into successful opera- 
tion. Last week not even John C. Calder 
seemed to think that anything can be done 
with Balkhazhstroy except “conserve”’ it. 

Against this dismal failure in their Five- 
Year Plan, proud Soviet leaders set last 
week the success of a Russian and a U. S. 
engineer. Nearing completion, Dniepros- 
troy, the monster dam and hydroelectric 
power plant on which Russia has spent 
more than 200,000.000 rubles, was official- 
ly dedicated. 

While thousands of comrades hopped 
up & down on Mother Dnieper’s brim, 
U. S. Engineer Colonel Hugh L. Cooper 
received the Red Banner of Labor as did 
five of his U. S. assistants. Russians, al- 
though they have heard of Colonel Cooper, 
give most of the credit to Soviet Chief 
Engineer Alexander Winter, whose name 
few U. S. citizens have ever heard. 

Perhaps because facilities are Jacking 
to use most of Dnieprostroy’s giant power, 
Dictator Josef Stalin. stern realist, stayed 
away from the “‘successful opening.” From 
Moscow he wired: DETAINED BY 
WORK. 


on) 


Three Red Mice 


Stone walls do the Kremlin make. Not 
a building, as most people suppose, the 
Kremlin is Moscow’s citadel, a triangle of 
high ground bounded by walls and bas- 
tions behind which cluster massive gov- 
ernment buildings and multi-spired church 
towers. Last week the 1932 caucus of the 
Communist Party rose after sitting se- 
cretly inside the Kremlin with awful 
solemnity, supposediy shaping the des- 
tinies of Russia. 

Actually Comrade Josef Stalin, as Sec- 
retary of the Party, was bending and shap- 
ing the Right and Left factions to conform 
to his “party line.” Leaks from the Krem- 
lin pictured Right Communists as urging 
“a further retreat to private trade in food- 
stuffs and essentials” while Left Com- 
munists urged ‘a further advance, based 
if necessary on confiscation of farm prod- 
ucts.” In the end Comrade Stalin, whose 
“party line” is broad enough to touch both 
these extremes when he _ dictatorially 
pleases, succeeded in shushing all factions, 
retaining his control of Russia. 

Sole result of the Congress, according to 
disappointed New York Timesman Walter 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 


Duranty, was that it “brought forth three 
resolutions to skip like mice across the 
pages of the newspaper Pravda” (Truth). 
The three resolutions “contain nothing 
new.... The fundamental stumbling 
block to Soviet progress today is the food 
shortage of which the resolutions say noth- 
ing. The shortage is causing neither 
famine nor hunger but it is a universal 
shortage.” 


89 Red Cows 

Jokesmiths all over Russia were making 
public mock last week of Terpilici State 
Farm near Leningrad from which 89 cows 
“disappeared” in a single recent night. 

Sternly questioned by a newshawk from 
Leningradskaya Pravda, State Farm Man- 
ager Youdine exclaimed two weeks after 
the disappearance: “Is it possible? I didn’t 
know we had lost any cows!” 

Other Terpilici comrades said that 40 of 
the 89 lost cows had been found, the rest 
having doubtless been eaten or sold. 
Scathingly the weekly Ekonomicheskaya 
Zhizn cartooned a man with a lantern 
“searching for an honest cow” and asking 
of one startled, guilty-looking beast: 
“Pardon me, but aren’t you one of Ter- 
pilici State Farm’s cows?” 

Across the border, Polish jokesmiths 
joined the fun. A story circulated about 
one Wieslaw Hawrylowicz who escaped 
from Russia disguised as a cow. “Would 
you believe it! He sewed himself up in a 
real cow’s skin and hobbled over the fron- 
tier on all fours in full view of Red 
guards so dumb they never knew the dif- 
ference!” 


FIJI ISLANDS 
Cakobau’s Cracker 

A legislative mace, symbol of parlia- 
mentary authority, is the emasculate de- 
scendant of a war club. Few are the legis- 
lative maces that look like clubs. Almost 
none were ever weapons. But last week 
the Legislative Council of the Fiji Islands 
got a true weapon-mace. In future no 
Fiji Councillor may introduce a bill or 
make a speech or have his vote counted 
unless the venerable skull-cracker of King 
Cakobau, last native ruler of Fiji, lies 
upon the table. 

King Cakobau’s cracker has had an in- 
teresting history. After he had bashed the 
heads of his rebellious subjects with it, 
he waved it for many years over the more 
peaceable ones as a scepter. In 1874 King 
Cakobau’s war club was presented as a 
symbol of submission to Queen-Empress 
Victoria. Tactful King George lately or- 
dered it sent back to Fiji, where His Maj- 
esty’s Governor Sir Murchison Fletcher 
of the Fiji Islands last week offered it to 
the Legislature. 


RUMANIA 


Untrue! Unjust! Unfair! 

_ Crown Prince Mihai would still be en- 
joying a holiday with his mother in Britain 
this week if he had not read the Conti- 
nental edition of the Daily Mail three 
weeks ago in Paris. In that paper was a 
squib about King Carol’s mistress, red- 


¢ 


haired Magda Lupescu. It was an old 
story to the rest of the world, but news to 
Crown Prince Mihai, 

“Who is this lady friend of daddy’s, 
this Mme Lupescu?” he asked Colonel 
Grigorescu, his aide. 

The Colonel had to think fast, and be- 
fore taking Prince Mihai on to London to 
join Mihai’s sad-eyed mother, Princess 
Helen, he reported the whole affair to King 
Carol. 

His Majesty burned up the telephone 
with complaints: to the Rumanian Lega- 
tion in Paris. A_ secretary promptly 
stomped round to the Paris Daily Mail and 
demanded that it print a full retraction. 


International 
Princess HeLten & Prince MIHArI 
He learned about Magda Lupescu. 


This the editors refused to do since the 
facts were all well established. 

“All right,” spluttered the secretary, 
“but how would you like it if Rumanian 
papers printed the facts about the Prince 
of Wales?” 

This time the Daily Mail was insulted. 
The diplomat was shown the door. 

In London, Crown Prince Mihai spent 
a few exciting days. He went to the 
South Kensington Science Museum, drove 
a fire engine, was allowed to warm up the 
engine of one of his mother’s cars, had tea 
in Buckingham Palace. Suddenly King 
Carol cancelled the rest of his son’s vaca- 
tion, ordered him back to Bucharest. 
Princess Helen motored her son down to 
Dover, bade him a tearful farewell. “T'll 
try to telephone you, mummy, but they 
won’t let me,” he cried. 

At Calais the small Crown Prince, whose 
legs are rapidly lengthening, slipped away 
from fierce Colonel Grigorescu to say a 
word to Hearst Reporter William Hillman. 
Up rushed the Colonel, red-faced and out 
of breath. 

“What do you think a ten-year-old boy 
can say?” he roared in French. “What do 
you expect a child like him to understand 
by your questions?” 

Unlike the rest of the Rumanian royal 
family, pale Princess Helen writes no ad- 
vertising testimonials and gives few inter- 
views. But this last move of buck-toothed 
King Carol was more than she could bear. 
To the Daily Mail, cause of her woes, she 
said: 

“T am threatened in messages I have 
received from my former husband with 
the prospect of never seeing my boy again. 
I hope public opinion may help preserve 
for me the rights I claim as a mother who 


has been treated with cruel heartlessness 
and whose patience has come to an end.” 

King Carol was attending the autumn 
maneuvers of the Rumanian army at 
Roman when this interview was tele- 
phoned to his private car from London. 
Shouting above the booming artillery and 
roaring of airplanes His Majesty cried: 

“How untrue, unjust and unfair! To 
think that this should be thrown in my 
face when during the two years of my 
exile in Paris I was not permitted to see 
Mihai once, although I repeatedly sought 
permission to do so. Oh, I cannot believe 
that this interview was authentic. It was 
probably invented!” 

In an effort to attract sympathy to his 
cause last week, King Carol let it be 
known that a “mysterious and unknown 
assassin” had been caught in his private 
car. By the week’s end he had other 
troubles. In a crisis brought on by a 
League of Nations’ proposal to appoint a 
financial controller for Rumania, the Ru- 
manian Cabinet resigned. 

Mihai’s remark about being unable to 
telephone his mother did Carol no good 
in Rumania or elsewhere. He ordered that 
the Crown Prince should telephone his 
mother, at once. 

“Oh, Mummy, I’ve missed you so 
much!” cried Prince Mihai into the 
mouthpiece. Next came two explanations. 
First, Prince Mihai had been recalled to 
visit his Hohenzollern cousins in Sigmarin- 
gen, Germany. Then this was cancelled. 
Next explanation was that he had been 
recalled to Rumania in order to be with 
his father on Oct. 16, the latter’s birthday. 


CUBA 


Sanctuary 
Foreign legations in Cuba have certain 
current expenses not on most diplomatic 


budgets. They must always be prepared 
to give board & lodging to the terrified 
opponents of crafty President Gerardo 
Machado y Morales. Last week, fort- 
night after pro-Machado assassins had re- 
taliated for the murder of Speaker of the 
Senate Clemente Vazquez Bello with four 
killings, the asylums were full. 

The Uruguayan Legation held Dr. Ri- 
cardo Dolz, Rector of Havana University; 
and Carlos Manuel de la Cruz. 

The Spanish Embassy held Gabriel Gar- 
cia Menocal and Mario Miguel Menocal, 
relatives of onetime President Mario Gar- 
cia Menocal who headed the last anti- 
Machado revolution. 

The Argentine Legation held Enrique 
Dolz, nephew of Dr. Ricardo Dollz. 

The Mexican Embassy held Politicos 
Elisio Arguelles and Fausto Menocal. 

The Colombian Legation gave sanctuary 
to Elisio Arguelles’ sons Elisio Jr. and 
Fernando, and to Julio Rabell, nephew of 
Judge Pedro Rabell. 

Meanwhile Havana was ominously 
quiet. One Jose Davila Valdez, with both 
his arms blown off, went on trial before 
a military court charged with setting off 
the bomb that maimed him. On his re- 
turn from another military trial, Socialite 
Ignacio Mendoza de la Torre slipped from 
his guards, escaped. 
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Doge of Elmhurst 


A sad-eyed Negro in blue stood on a 
velvet-draped stage of the American Art 
Association, Anderson Galleries in New 
York last week with his arms full of 
Sardinian snaphaunces. The auctioneer 
droned along in his pulpit: 

“Five, do I hear seven-fifty? Five, do 
I hear seven-fifty? It’s against you in the 
back of the room. Seven-fifty, do I hear 
ten? Seven-fifty, do I hear ten—?” 

All over the room the well-dressed crowd 
of dealers and socialites signalled their 
bids with the twitch of a pencil, the jerk 
of a head. For six days the sale went on: 
rapiers, helmets, cannon, snaphaunces 
(immediate ancestor of flintlock muskets), 
silver candlesticks, paintings, ivory carv- 
ings, gilded chairs, diamond brooches, 
jade-handled daggers, bottles of perfume. 
all the opulent impedimenta of one of the 
most amazing families in the U. S. 

Giovanni Pertinax Morosini was born in 
Venice nearly 100 years ago when the city 
belonged to Austria. Who his parents 
were the record does not say, but he al- 
ways liked to believe that he was 
descended from the magnificent Doge 
Francesco Morosini (1618-94), Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Venetian Navy, 
scourge of the Turks—a relationship which 
the present impoverished Contessa Moro- 
sini never acknowledged. Doge Francesco 
would have chuckled over Giovanni Per- 
tinax’s career. 

The Austrians smelt in his Venetian 
nostrils. As a boy he fled south, joined 
the bearded Garibaldi’s redshirts and took 
part in their march on Rome. Back in 
liberated Venice stocky young Morosini 
was lounging along the narrow calle one 
day when he saw a gang of roughs attack- 
ing a young tourist and his tutor. Gio- 
vanni Morosini snapped open the stiletto 
he always carried and dashed to the res- 
cue. The young tourist was the son of Jay 
Gould. Tycoon Gould, then secretary of 
the Erie Railroad, promised young Moro- 
sini a job should he ever go to the U. S. 

Giovanni Morosini worked his way over 
as a deck hand on a sailing ship. Jay 
Gould kept the bargain, gave him a job 
on the Erie at $30 a month, from which 
he rapidly skyrocketed to be general 
auditor of the road. Hulking young Moro- 
sini with his flamboyant manner, his 
bullet head, his colossal mustaches (alla 
Vittorio Emmanuele) and his stiletto was 
the kind of man Gould, the unscrupulous 
railway pirate, could understand. Before 
long he was Gould’s “secretary” (armed 
bodyguard), finally a full fledged Gould 
partner—and then how the muney rolled 
in! He married, built a great rambling 
mid-Victorian palazzo at Riverdale-on- 
Hudson known as “Elmhurst.” This he 
crammed from cellar to garret wit.. costly 
knicknacks. There were gold plated bath- 
tubs, tables of green malachite, huge 
bronze angels in the hall clutching arm- 
fuls of electric bulbs; paintings, tapestries, 
cabinets of jade and precious stones. 
Giovanni Morosini always loved the feel 
of a good knife. He built a special armory 
near the main house and filled it with 
morions, pikes, arquebusses,  rapiers, 
burganets, daggs, arbalests, cabassets, lob- 


stertailed salades, crossbows and Cour- 
landish tschinkes. His stable was the pride 
of the Hudson. To the day of his death 
the Doge of Elmhurst cursed the automo- 
biles that frightened his horses and sent 
his smart Brewster phaetons into ditches. 
Like most men who lead violent lives, 
Morosini’s artistic taste was that of a 
bright 15-year-old boy. He loved to play 
soldier. Besides his valuable armor, Elm- 
hurst was littered with Napoleonic shakos, 
sword belts, sashes, gold epaulets, bits of 
uniform. In last week’s sale were a 
dozen battle scenes painted with iron hard 
detail and Noah’s Ark color by 19th Cen- 
tury followers of Meissonier and Detaille: 
cavalry charges, artillery duels, the Battle 
of Wagram, Franco-Prussian war scenes, 
Renaissance gallants dueling, George III in 
full coronation robes, Louis XIV taking 








N. Y. Public Library 
THE LATE GIOVANNI PERTINAX MOROSINI 


Jay Gould admired his stiletto work. 


all his mistresses for a ride. There was 
also a barroom nude by Charles Landelle 
nearly six feet long. The valuable pictures 
Morosini owned were all 18th Century 
views of Venice. 

Giovanni Morosini was too lusty a per- 
sonality to peter out in one generation. 
His children were just as colorful. Hand- 
some Son Attillo snatched the great-great- 
grandniece of George Washington, Mary 
Washington Bond, from the hands of Sir 
Thomas Lipton and the brother of the 
Khedive of Egypt (to whom she was suc- 
cessively reported engaged) and married 
her. Wasp-waisted Mary Bond was the 
most beautiful débutante in New York, re- 
ferred to by Portraitist Richard Hall as 
“the perfect woman, nobly planned.” 

Daughter Victoria Morosini eloped 
with the family coachman and was disin- 
herited. Nobody but the immediate 
family ever saw Daughter Amelia. Ac- 
cording to Riverdale gossip she was hor- 
ribly mauled by a pet bear as a child, 
disfigured for life, always lived shut up in 
a special apartment at the top of the 
house. 

Daughter Giulia was the old Doge’s pet. 
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Beautiful, wild and wilful, she was a mag- 
nificent horsewoman and used to spend 
$200,000 a year on her clothes. At one 
horse show she wore 17 different costumes, 
Newspapers once published her dress 
budget. It included 365 pairs of gloves, 
She would never wear a pair twice. 

Giulia Morosini was the only woman 
allowed to drive three horses abreast in 
Central Park. They were hitched to a 
high blue dog-cart. She wore a blue driy- 
ing habit and their harness was of blue 
kid to match, trimmed with solid silver. 
One day a saddle horse bolted with her in 
the Park. She was rescued by Mounted 
Policeman Arthur M. Werner, whom she 
promptly married. In 1916 ex-Policeman 
Werner tried to make her raise his allow- 
ance from $75,000 to $100,000 a year. She 
kicked him out of the house, had the mar- 
riage annulled. 

To Giulia Morosini went all the old 
Doge’s treasures. In her last years she 
became a recluse, kept Elmhurst locked to 
all but a few intimates though she was 
always extremely generous to charities. 
Last February she died, leaving ample be- 
quests to her brothers & sisters and a 
dozen institutions, and the pick of her 
father’s armor collection to the Metro- 
politan Museum. To settle the residue 
of the estate, one auction of furniture and 
household effects was held at Elmhurst 
last spring. There was still enough left 
to keep auctioneers busy for six days last 
week. All Miss Giulia’s jewelry was sold 
with the rest. Besides her famed four- 
strand pearl necklace and her 25-carat 
Ceylon sapphire there was a box full of 
diamond brooches in the shapes of cow, 
crescent, rooster, grasshopper, wild duck, 
beetle. bee, donkey, horse & cab, the U. S. 
flag, lizard. 

Only a few weeks ago representatives 
of Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
found still more treasure at Elmhurst. 
Half a dozen heavy wooden boxes were 
up in the attic. They were full of gold. 
Transferred to the vaults of the bank they 
were looked over by expert numismatists 
who announced that the Doge of Elm- 
hurst had apparently assembled one of the 
finest collections of gold coins in the coun- 
try. Here were medals and coins that the 
real Morosini doges knew well: Venetian 
ducats, Spanish doubloons, Dutch thalers, 
by the fistful. 


e— - 


Back to Persia 


Persisting in its efforts to trace the ori- 
gins of modern French painting, Manhat- 
tan’s Museum of Modern Art last week 
called in the assistance of the American 
Institute for Persian Art & Archaeology. 
Between them they presented potent evi- 
dence in an exhibit of reproductions of 
17th Century Persian frescoes which one 
Sarkis Katchadourian has spent two years 
laboriously copying in gouache on papet. 
reproductions which mimic exactly the 
patches of new plaster, the splatter of 
the original frescoer’s brush. As in Paris, 
where the reproductions were first exhib- 
ited, critics were amused to note that 
painters apparently copied Marie Lauren- 
cin and Henri Matisse in the 17th Cen- 
tury. It seemed likely that the Institute 
for Persian Art & Archaeology which last 
winter started a Persian vogue among Lon- 
don dressmakers, decorators, was about 
to do the same thing for the U. S. 
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SANTA’ LINERS 


“++ MORE LUXURIOUS 


TO CARRY YOU TO OR FROM 
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OW !—Four brilliant new sister liners 
«+. to speed you coast-to-coast with 
all the sparkle and supreme comfort of 
the smartest transatlantic crossing! 
The palatial new Santa Rosa, Santa Paula, 
Santa Lucia and Santa Elena are alike in every 
superb detail. They offer you: SPEED . . . 20 
knots or more. LUXURY... first American 
ships having all outside staterooms with private 
baths. Telephone in every room. Double rooms. 
Single rooms. Deluxe suites. Controlled ventilation and 
temperature. SIZE .. . dining hall is two decks high 
with aroll-back ceiling to permit outdoordining. Larg- 
est outdoor pool on any American ship. Gymnasium, 
Palm Court, Club, Verandah, spacious Sports Deck... 
Plus three-quarters of a century of Grace prestige. 
Plus the only coast-to-coast itinerary that offers a 
trip abroad en route, with many delightful shore 
visits and optional inland excursions. 
Complete rail-water cruise-tour ‘Round America” 
for as little as $325: From your home by rail to either 
coast; Grace Line to the opposite coast, and return 


MEXICO 
En Route 


ornia or leur York 


COLOMBIA 
PANAMA 
COSTA RICA 
EL SALVADOR 
GUATEMALA 


home again by rail. Rail ticket includes stop- 
over privileges. 

Regular fortnightly sailings from New York, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. Weekly sailings 
when all the new liners are in service. Maiden 
voyage of the Santa Rosa Nov. 26 from New 
York; Dec. 26 East from San Francisco. This 
voyage also inaugurates Grace Service to Victo- 
ria, B. C., and Seattle, Washington. 

Book for this triumphant maiden voyage! 
Consult your travel agent or Grace Line. Mail the 
coupon below NOW for full information about new 
Grace liners and itinerary. ry 


New York: 10 Hanover Square; Boston: Little Building; 
Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Avenue; New Orleans: Queen 
and Crescent Building; San Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Los 
Angeles: 548 So. Spring Street; Seattle: Hoge Building 
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Grace Line TM—1 
10 Hanover Sq., N. Y., or 2 Pine St., San Francisco 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me all information about your new 
liners, New York-Central America-California itiner- 
ary, and "Round America Cruise-Tour. 


Name 





Address____ 


City__ State 





FOLLOW 
THE SUN TO 


HIS year, escape the raw 

early winter—cross on the 
sunny Southern Route and spend 
the season in Italy!) While most 
of Europe shivers, Italy picks her 
olives and oranges . . . ignorant 
of the chill and damp that beset 
other lands. 


Enjoy Rome — when Romans 
enjoy it most! Then is the time 
to explore the Forum, search out 
the fountains, climb the seven 
hills—and on the seventh, peer 
at St. Peter’s dome through the 
keyhole in a famous garden! 
Discover the Bay of Naples... 
Sorrento, Capri and the golden 
city itself. Stop off in Sicily, fly 
to Tripoli, or make your way to 
mediaeval Rhodes! 

Anywhere in Italy or her colonies 
you'll live more cheaply than at 
home—with hotels, restaurants 
and railway fares drastically re- 
duced, visas and other fees abol- 
ished. Let us help you plan your 
trip in cooperation with your 
tourist agent. ‘This office is op- 
erated for that purpose by the 
Royal Italian Government on a 
non-commercial basis — helping 
the traveler cut expenses, see 
more and enjoy the best the 
country offers, with no charge 
for its services. Write for large 
illustrated book on Italy, sent 
free. 


ITALIAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
Squibb Building 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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| Malletted Moose 


I’m hund de bear 

I’m hund de volf 

Sometams I’m hund de rat. 

Las’ night I tak’ my haxe 

And go for hund de skunk, 

Polecat. . 

—French Canadian Saga 

Last week, if the Montreal Gazette can 


| be believed, Dr. J. A. Beauchamp of St. 
| Cesaire. Que. took his automobile and 


went for hunt the big bull moose. Return- 
ing home from a night call he saw a moose 
cross his lawn and start up the village 
street. Dr. Beauchamp stepped on the 
gas, gave chase. When the moose turned 
up a blind street, he was able to crash it 
with his car against a brick wall, the ani- 
mal’s legs getting caught under the wheels. 
Dr. Beauchamp had no gun, but he is a 
In the back seat of his 
car was a croquet mallet. Raising this on 
high he edged close to the thrashing, snort- 


| ing creature and resolutely bashed it on 


the head until dead. Far from earning 
him a reputation for brutality, the exploit, 


| reported the Gazette, “has made him the 


hero of the district and his home the 
Mecca for sightseers from miles around.” 


Southeast Missouri has many wild acres, 
but no one therein has ever encountered a 
lion. To Denver M. Wright, big game 
hunter, member of the St. Louis school 
board and onetime police commissioner of 
the suburb of Brentwood, this suggested 
something. Last week from a stranded 
circus he bought two lionesses. One night 
this week he intended to release them on a 
26.000-acre forest near the Tennessee bor- 
der. Next morning with two airedales and 
six hounds he expected to hunt the lion- 
esses to their death. Said he: “You can’t 
hunt big game in Missouri, so I decided to 
supply my own quarry. Just sort of bring- 
ing Africa to the United States.” 

To keep Africa out of the U. S. was the 
intention of Sheriff Jesse Jackson of Mis- 
sissippi County, site of Hunter Wright’s 
proposed lion hunt. Three families living 
in the 26,000-acre forest were indifferent. 

Newshawks asked Hunter Wright if his 
lionesses were real. “Well,” said he, “they 
look like lions, and they roar like lions, 
and they eat like lions. I guess they’re just 
lions.” 

Swordfish v. Sharks 

Two fishermen off Devil’s Island, at the 
entrance to Halifax Harbor, one day last 
week sighted the sickle-shaped fin of a 
swordfish speeding shoreward. Surprised 
to see a swordfish so close to land, they 
pursued it. Soon they saw the reason. 
Behind it was a school of sharks. As they 
watched, the swordfish turned, attacked 
one of its pursuers. The sharks surrounded 
it, cutting off its flight. No sooner had 
the swordfish beaten off one shark than 
another was upon it. The fishermen 
counted eight sharks. For 15 minutes un- 
noticed by the battling fish they watched 
while the water grew red about the boat. 
Then there was a lull and a moment later 
the swordfish appeared floating belly up 


on the surface. Before the sharks could 
devour it the fishermen drove them off, 
hoisted what was left of the carcass into 
their boat. Minus head and tail it weighed 
nearly 300 lb. 

Fine game for fishermen, the broadbill 
swordfish frequently runs afoul of sharks. 
Two years ago Thomas Montgomery 
Howell, famed Chicago stock & grain oper- 
ator, was swordfishing (he has caught 
four broadbills) off Montauk Point, L. I. 
with his small son and Captain Bill Fagan 
when he saw a long-drawn battle between 
a mako shark anda broadbill. Time after 
time the swordfish aimed its lethal snout 
at the shark, but each time the shark was 
too quick, raked the swordfish’s hind end 
until “the sea looked like shredded wheat.” 
As the dying swordfish was being pulled 
into Capt. Fagan’s boat, the shark attacked 
again, was harpooned to prove the story. 
Hungry Zoo 

When primitive tribes come upon hard 
days, their pets and beasts of burden go 
hungry too, are eaten up if the famine 
gets bad enough. Besides pets and beasts 
of burden, civilized men keep animals for 
the education and amusement of their 
children. In good times zoo animals pay 
for their keep with their offspring. But 
just now the zoo animal market is at a 
standstill. Many a city faces the problem 
of how, with humans starving in the 
streets, to find money to keep its zoo alive. 
Last week President Williams B. Cad- 
walader of the Philadelphia Zoological 
Society addressed to the City Council a 
plain statement of fact: 

“In the city budget ... for 1933 I 
have asked... that the City Council 
appropriate $100.000 for the maintenance 
of the Zoological Garden. ... If this 
sum of money cannot be made available 

. it will soon become absolutely neces- 
sary to dispose of the animals and close 
the gardens. . . . You should clearly un- 
derstand that the closing of the gardens 
cannot be easily accomplished. On ac- 
count of the depression in the animal mar- 
ket it now appears to be impossible to 
dispose of the animals . . . therefore we 
will be faced with the only alternative 
. . . to destroy them.” 

In the Philadelphia Zoo are some 3.000 
animals. Its collection of apes, gorillas, 
monkeys, orang-utans, marmosets, 
chimpanzees and other simians is the most 
famed in the U. S. Though the idea 
would have seemed natural in China, no 
one suggested feeding Philadelphia’s zoo 
animals to the unemployed. 


a 


Birdcatcher 

Pisonia Brunoniana is a New Zealand 
tree which Maoris call “The Birdcatcher.” 
Its seeds grow in clusters covered with 
heavy gum. When small birds fly into the 
tree, their feathers are caught by the 
sticky seed pods. The more they struggle, 
the tighter they get gummed up. A resi- 
dent of New Plymouth, N. Z., named J. 
Wheeler has a birdcatcher tree which has 
trapped hundreds of small birds. Last 
week it killed its largest victim, a brown 
owl which natives call the ruru, English- 
men the Morepork. 
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Laying Cast Tron Water Mains 
helps bring hack good times 


Read these statements by 
leaders in the basic indus- 
tries involved in the pro- 
duction, transportation 
and laying of castiron pipe. 
A Railroad President* 
“T look upon the success of the 
cast iron pipe industry as of great 
consequence to the railroads, Not 
only is your product of outstand- 
ing value to the purchaser, but 
the freight involved, both on the 
raw and finished product, is an 
important source of revenue to 
all carriers.” 


A Large Contractor* 


“[ personally know that many 
cities are in need of water works 
construction involving cast iron 
ipe. If this work can be started 
efore winter sets in it will goa 
long way to ease local unemploy- 
ment situations.” 


Coal Mine Exeeutive* 
“We mine 275 tons of coal in 
order that 100 tons of pig iron 
can be produced which in turn 
yields 100 tons of cast iron pipe. 
The use of cast iron pipe is, 
therefore, important to employ- 
ment and prosperity in the coal 
industry.” 


President of Iron Ore 
Mining Company* 

“This basic industry is suffering 
from curtailed demand for cast 
iron pipe resulting from the dif- 
ficulty in marketing municipal 
securities, I refer to cast iron 
pipe particularly because nearly 
300 tons of iron ore are required 
to make the pig iron used in 100 
tons of cast iron pipe.” 
President of Large 
Pipe Foundry* 


“To produce and lay 100 tons of 
cast iron pipe requires the labor 
of 740 men for a day, in all the 
industries involved. I estimate 
that to produce the cast iron pipe 
now needed for water works con- 
struction alone would give steady 
work to 100,000 men and involve 
the circulation of $150,000,000 
within a yeav for the general 
stimulation of trade.” 


* Names on request 


case anon] 


Look for the “Q-check” symbol as shown 
above. It is the registered trademark of 
The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 


By the immediate purchase and installation of cast 
iron water mains your city can help its citizens and the 
nation push over the line to prosperity. 

This country needs enough water works improve- 
ments to give work to thousands of men locally and elsewhere 
in the industries involved in producing, transporting and 
laying pipe. 


These permanent improvements, benefiting every- 


(See column at left.) 
body, can be made without increasing taxation. Municipal 
water works systems are self-supporting and improvement 
costs can be liquidated out of the departments’ earnings. 

Cast iron mains are the most economical because 


they last longest. Their useful life is more than a century. 
For further information, write to The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 South 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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must be a special 


sun that shines on FRANCE... 
nowhere such jewelled gardens, 
such market carts like huge bou- 
quets bringing their treasures to 
town, nowhere such vineyards 
turning to bottled rainbows for a 
million little tables out of doors 
along the country roads, the 
twisted streets of Montmartre, 


the broad sidewalks of the Can- 
nebiére # Shut your eyes and 
think you’re there... open them 

. and you’re smiling! .. . rest 


in the waking dream of Roman 
France and let the drifting cen- 
turies bring you peace... drop 
in at your favorite Spa and find 
the springs of youth renewed at 
the bottom of the market .. 
go to Pau and ride headlong into 
health and sanity ... takea little 
cottage in Normandy, Picardy 
or Alsace-Lorraine and be pic- 
turesque on a few francs a day 

. slide down a diamond peak 
at Chamonix or in the Pyrenees, 
up level with the stars a Have 
Christmas in the snow at Font 
Romeu or try it 4 la mode at 
Biarritz, dressed up in Biscay 
foam ... play on a golden Rivi- 
era that makes smart economy 
its newest game. 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


1 East 57th Street, New York 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 





George V, Rex et Imperator, heard a 
record of one of his radio speeches. “Dear 
me,” said he, “I must have had a cold.” 





Edward of Wales and Greta Garbo 
attended a Stockholm Turkish bath at the 
same time, did not meet. 





-~-—¢ 





Benito Mussolini fired 24 shots at 
Italy's national rifle tournament, scored 
twelve bull’s-eyes. forgot to open his 
breech lock when finished. Said an official, 
“T am sorry, Your Excellency, but you 
are fined five lire [26¢].” Smiling, // 
Duce paid. 





A creek discovered in the Koyukuk 
River region of Alaska on the goth birth- 
day of Oliver Wendell Holmes, retired 
U. S. Supreme Court Justice, was named 
Holmes Creek by the U. S. Geographic 
Board. 


a 





James Augustine Farrell, longtime 
(1911-32) president of U. S. Steel Corp., 
agreed to conduct a monthly graduate 
seminar in foreign trade at Georgetown 
University’s School of Foreign Service, 
created by his endowment in 1919. 


@ 


Medical affidavits filed with the court 
in Soprano Rosalinda Morini’s $250,000 
libel suit against Otto Hermann Kahn 
disclosed that he was abed at his Manhat- 
tan home, in serious condition with high 
blood pressure, angina pectoris, complicat- 
ing pulmonitis. 
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Constance Cutter Morrow, youngest 
daughter of the late famed Ambassador 
and Senator, who was vice president of 
her freshman class at Smith College last 
year, was elected sophomore president. 


ed 


Captain Henry S. Bauer of the Dollar 
Liner President Van Buren, endurance 
floating champion, went for a swim off 
Juhu, the Lido of Bombay, India. An 


off-shore current, too strong to swim 
against, carried him far to sea. Compos- 


ing himself, Captain Bauer simply floated 
about waiting for a shoreward current, 
was picked up after several hours by 
fishermen. 








Flying his plane upside down at 90 
m. p. h. in a stunting exhibition at the 
Long Island Aviation Country Club, 
Reginald Langhorne (“Pete”) Brooks, 
30, Manhattan socialite, nephew of Lady 
Astor, crashed into a telephone pole, es- 
caped with head lacerations and a broken 
ankle. 


. 








Said Mrs, Juliette Leiter, relict of Ty- 
coon Joseph Leiter, when questioned in an 
income tax recovery suit about expenses 
charged to upkeep of her Washington 
mansion: ““Why, the expenses for that es- 
tablishment are enormous. I would say 
about $6,000 a month.” 
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With his back in a cast because of in- 
juries received from falling off a ladder in 
a well, Major General Smedley Darling- 


ton Butler left his bed to address a. vet- 
erans’ rally at Norristown, Pa. 

Secretary of Agriculture Arthur Mas- 
tick Hyde, who said he had not milked a 














SECRETARY HypDE 
“The trick is to get a lot of foam. . 


cow for 20 years, lost a milking contest in 
Shenandoah, Iowa to Earl May, operator 
of radio station KF NF, owned by Henry 
(“Himself”) Field, Republican nominee 
for Senator. The loser’s plea: ‘The trick 
is to get a lot of foam in the milk so the 
pop bottle will fill up quickly.” 

Norman B. Collins, president of Se- 
curity Bank and Second Security Bank of 
Chicago, and his wife were kidnapped in 
Wilmette (Chicago suburb) by five men 
in a black sedan who demanded $100,000 
ransom. Arguing with their captors as 
they drove hither & yon, Mr. & Mrs. Col- 
lins got the demand down to $5,000. She 
was released to telephone to Chairman 
James B. Forgan at: of Second Security 
Bank, while Banker Collins rode on in the 
black sedan. Banker Collins was later re- 
leased, failed to say whether or not ransom 
was paid. 





Se 


Calling his action a blow at merchants 
who encourage dependent wives to luxuri- 
ous credit buying, Author Clarence Bud- 
ington Kelland contested a suit brought 
against him by a Manhattan gownshop for 
bills of $3,313 incurred by his wife. Said 
he: “I allege that my financial condition 
at no time would justify a characterization 
of hose at $6.50 a pair, a white Panama 
hat at $40, cloth coat at $420, dresses at 
$225 and $250, and perfumery at $25 or 
$15, as necessaries for my wife.” 

Til lay: Mrs. John Work Garrett, of 
bronchial influenza, in Baltimore; Charles 
Spencer Chaplin, of food poisoning, in 
Hollywood; Dr. Rolla Eugene Dyer, ty- 
phus fever expert of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, of typhus fever, in Wash- 
ington; Edward Beale McLean in Paris. 
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- Mouth-Happiness 


IN 3 MOVES... 






















| MOVE NO. 1 


Light a Spud. Don’t let its men- 

thol coolness take you off-guard. 

| That’s where Old Man Habit 

| may try to head you off. Good 

players always look several 

moves ahead to the object.ve. 

| And Move No. 1 in Spuds leads 
| to mouth-happiness. 
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MOVE NO. 2 
Smoke several Spuds. The men- 
thol taste is gone... the cool- 
ness retnains. Old Man Habit is 
surrounded. He is about ready 
to admit that Spud’s moist- 
cool, clean taste keeps your pa’ - 
ate keen and increases your 
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tobacco enjoyment, 
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MOVE NO. 3 
Smoke through a pack of Spuds. 
You’ve mated Old Man Habit. 
You've acquired the taste for 
Spud. You’ve gained your ob- 
jective .. . Spud’s fine tobacco 
flavor, Spud’s continual cool, 
clean taste . . . Spud’s mouth- 
happiness. 
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MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20c 


{30¢ IN CANADA) + THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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TIME 


‘First Thing in the Morning... 









Peaw ..and you're 





Effervescent 


Saline Combinatio® 


Fit... with a 








Sal Hepatica “Cocktail”! 


IF ever you wake up in the morning 
feeling ‘‘rocky,’’ half-sick and dull 
and headachy—here’s what to do! 

Quick, old-timer, take a Sal Hepatica 
“‘cocktail’’—two or three teaspoons of 
Sal Hepatica ina glass of water—and your 
spirits will begin to rise and your head 
begin to clear. You'll be yourself again! 

For the Sal Hepatica ‘‘cocktail’’ is the 
finest morning health idea a man or 
woman could ever have! 

Sal Hepatica does what even those 
splendid other health cocktails—tomato 
juice, fruit juice, clam juice, sauerkraut 
juice—can never do for you. It gently 


Sal Hepatica 


At your drugegist’s 30¢, 60¢, and $1.20 






and thoroughly flushes away the wastes 
and poisons from your digestive tract. 

But that doesn’t mean that Sal Hepatica 
is *‘just another laxative.’’ Sal Hepatica 
is a saline—it offers the same saline bene- 
fits as do the health waters of the famous 
European spas. It cleanses the system— 
the blood stream—of poisons and wastes. 

Physicians whole-heartedly recommend 
Sal Hepatica not only for sick headache, 
upset stomach, and constipation—but for 
colds and rheumatism. It clears up blotchy 
complexions, too. It routs that ‘‘mean"’ 
feeling. It sends you off to work feeling 
like a new man. 

Start in tomorrow morning with a Sal 
Hepatica “‘cocktail,’’ and you'll see that 
there’s a bottle of Sal Hepatica on the 
bathroom shelf from now on! 


BrIsTOL-MyeErs Co. 

Dept. C-102, 71 West St., New York 

Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name____ 


Street 


City 














October 17, 1937 


EDUCATION 


Postal Inaugural 


The University of Cincinnati last week 
inaugurated a new president simply by 
mailing to every U. S. college and wuni- 
versity this notice: 

“The Board of Directors of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati announce the election 
of Raymond Walters, M. A., LL. D., as 
President of the University, effective Sep. 
tember 1, 1932. In accordance with the 
desires of President Walters there will be 
no formal inauguration.” 

Cincinnati’s president since 1929 had 
been Dr. Herman Schneider, also dean of 
the College of Engineering and Commerce. 
director of the School of Applied Arts 
and of the Institute of Scientific Research. 
Because of ill health, Dr. Schneider gave 
up the presidency last March as he had 

| 























Wide World 


Dr. RAYMOND WALTERS 


. . « from Swarthmore to Cincinnati. 


planned, kept his other jobs. The Uni- 
versity board unanimously picked as his 
successor a small, kindly, 47-year-old man 
who for ten years as dean of Swarthmore 
College helped President Frank Aydelotte 
build up a famed system of honors work. 
Before going to Swarthmore, Raymond | 
Walters had been registrar and English in- 
structor at Lehigh University, his Alma 
Mater (1907). An American Legionary, | 
onetime associate editor of School and | 
Society, he is a member of the board ol | 
managers of the famed Bethlehem (Pa.) | 
Bach Choir, about which he wrote a book. | 
An able pedagogical statist#cian, he in- 
spects U. S. institutions once a year, | 
analyzes them in a yearly work which is 4 | 
standard in the field. President Walters | 
brought to Cincinnati much good humor, 
pleased the football squad by watching 
them at practice, visiting quarterback Roy 
Fitzgerald in the hospital the day after he 
broke a leg in the season’s first game. 

ee | 
Spanker 


° ° : I 

The proper kind of inkwell, the scien- 
tific height and slope for a desk, a dustless 
chalk, a shineless blackboard, hygienic 
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methods of ventilation—these school de- 
tails and many another have been well 
thought out. But punishment is still 
crude, unscientific, old-fashioned. You 
cane one child, thwack another, smack a 
third. Why should chastisement not be 
up-to-date, simple, exact? 

So ran the musings of a smart Aus- 
tralian pedagog. Last week the startled 
Ministry of Education in Sydney received, 
and began to ponder, a strange result of 
his thoughts: a contraption of many 
wheels, dials, weights, levers, by which a 
cane is caused to swish down, with pre- 
cisely regulated force and direction, upon 
childish fundaments. 

a ' 


Resurrected Platitude 


Even country school-teachers have out- 
grown the platitude: “Be good, and maybe 
you'll grow up to be president.” But last 














International 
ScHOOL-TEACHER CARRAN & PupIL 
She: “That Herbert Hoover ever would 


be President ... !” 

week in Iowa, the platitude was given such 
new life and validity that its vogue may 
well return at once. 

When President Hoover’s train pulled 
into West Liberty, Iowa (see p. 11), Secret 
Service men lifted Mrs. Mollie Brown 
Carran, 73, aboard. “How are you, Her- 
bert?” she asked proudly as they posed for 
photographers. She had been his first 
school-teacher. She listened to a band of 
moppets singing “Iowa,” saw the President 
accept a gift of corn. Sitting beside Mrs. 
Hoover she reminisced for newshawks. 

“Very attentive, very obedient, very 
grateful for what was done for him... . 
I recall I’d been having quite a little 
trouble with the boys the year he went to 
me (in the third grade)—not with him 
but with some of the bigger boys, and I 
isked the president of the school board 
'o talk with them. 

“He told them they should not make 
trouble in school, but grow up to be good. 
And I remember he ended with, ‘there may 
he a President of the United States among 
you! 

“But that Herbert Hoover ever would 
be President certainly never entered my 
thoughts.”” 


| 
| 
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WORK AND WORRY 


“T’VE got something more important to 

do than mourn beside the body of Old 
Man Business. I’m going to have some fun 
while I can. I’m leaving for Southern Cali- 
fornia, where the sun is warm... where | 
can stretch out and bake on a Pacific beach, 
play golf every day, ride horseback under a 
desert moon, and hook a swordfish along- 
side a gay ocean island. 

“I’m going to dine and dance with the 
movie stars in Hollywood, and get in on 
the thrills of the racing season. I’ll forget 
cares in the quiet dusk of a Spanish Mis- 
sion older than the United States, 
and in the pine forests beside a mile- 
high mountain lake. I’ll get acquaint- 
ed with that fabulous metropolis, Los 
Angeles... with Pasadena, Beverly 
Hills, Long Beach, Santa Monica, Po- 
mona, Glendale and all the rest. I'll 
learn to laugh again...and I'll come 
back a new man!” 

More to Enjoy — Less to pay 

Here’s the oneinvestment thatcan’t 
go wrong ...dividends of health and 
happiness assured. Southern Califor- 
nia is only 2% days from most of 
America. Here you escape the “peak 
prices” necessary in one-season re- 
sorts. Costs, normally about 16% un- 
der the U. S. average, are lower than 
ever now. And nowhere else are there 


so many ways to have a good time. 


FREE—72-page Vacation Book 


To help you plan, we offer free one 
of the most complete vacation books 
ever published ... just off the press 
...'72 pages, 150 interesting gravure 








The winter desert 





photographs, map, information about 
routes, itemized costs and day-by-day de- 
tails of everything to do and see here. Send 
coupon today for your free copy. Or for 
further unbiased, authoritative informa- 
tion, write us your own questions about a 
Southern California vacation. 






Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come here 
seeking employment, lest Le be disap- 
pointed; but for the tourist, the attrac- 
tions are unlimited, 






Palms, sunshine and the blue Pacific 


ThirxMinléz costs are Lower THAN EVER IN 


SOUTHER 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd. 
Dept. 10-W, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Send me free illustrated book giving complete details (including costs) of a Southern 
California vacation. Also send free booklets about the counties I have checked. 
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Calijornta 
“% One way from Chicago in coaches 
and chair cars. Proportionately low fares 
from St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, and many intermedi- 


ate points. Same 
fares returning. 







UNION 
PACIFIC 


LIMITED 


. . over the smoothest roadbed on 
earth. Finest food and service. Air- 
conditioned dining cars. Bath, barber, 

maid and valet service. Convenient daily 
schedules to and from California on the 
San Francisco Overland Limited and 
other fine Union Pacific trains. 


OS ee 
W. S. Basinger, Pass’r Traf. Mgr. 

Room 304, Union Pacific System 

Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me information about fares to 


UNION PACIFIC 


‘book -of-the-year’’ 


THE 


FOUNTAIN 


You will find this distinguished 
novel by Charles Morgan at all 
bookshops. 451 pages, $2.50 


Alfred A. Knopf 
730 5th Ave. BFS New York 

















TIME IS TERSE 


ORGANIZED 
FOR THE BUSY READER 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Ol’ Man Satan (by Donald Heywood; 
Shillwood Productions, Inc., producer) is 
a Harlem composer’s idea of Roark Brad- 
ford’s idea of a Negro’s idea of Biblical 
history. Playwright Heywood, author of 
dance tunes for Blackbirds, makes no effort 
to conceal his attempt to paraphrase super- 
successful The Green Pastures. Instead 
of having an old darky and a Sunday 
school class of pickaninnies to introduce 
the various scenes of his mystery play, he 
employs a Negro mammy and her son. 
Instead of the central character being God, 
it is Satan (A. B. Comatheire) in patent 
leather shoes and a pinchback suit, walking 
the earth as a natural man. 

Actor Comatheire, a Lenox Avenue 
Lucifer, well fits his part. He brandishes 
whips, laughs horribly, almost corrupts 
Sts. Peter, Paul, James & John, almost 
makes Gabriel (a _ character strongly 
reminiscent of The Green Pastures’ Ga- 
briel) sound the Last Trump. Discovered 
in his wickedness, Satan is sent to hell by 
a microphonic Jehovah, there continues 
his evil doing. From this point on, Ol’ 
Man Satan wallows in confusion, termi- 
nates with the cast of 131 lifting their 
hands in thanksgiving, for what the audi- 
ence cannot be quite sure. 

High point of the performance is a song, 
“Across the River,” composed by the play- 
wright and sung by David (Walter Rich- 
ardson). If you liked The Gréen Pastures, 
OV Man Satan should remind you in spots 
of that more profound, more seriously 
comic predecessor. 





Nona (by Gladys Unger; Peggy Fears, 
producer) is predominantly a feminine en- 
deavor. Written and produced by able la- 
dies, it is carried entirely on the wide, 
writhing shoulders of a very lively lady, 
Lenore Ulric. 

The play has few pretensions to distinc- 
tion. A tempestuous and ardent German 
danseuse (Miss Ulric) is joined on her 
U. S. tour by a young Philadelphia million- 
aire who hides his identity from her, agrees 
not to make love to her if she will take 
him on as her piano player. Attired for 
the most part in revealing negligees, Miss 
Ulric at one moment tries to seduce him 
with the familiar Ulric twistings and 
oglings, at the next moment wards him off 
with her rasping voice. The struggle ends 
in a Rocky Mountain blizzard which has 
marooned the dancer’s private car. 

Americana (Joseph Patrick McEvoy, 
librettist; Lee Shubert, producer) is dedi- 
cated this year, “with special permission 
of the copyright owner Frank D. Roose- 
velt,” to the Forgotten Man. The Forgot- 
ten Man himself, a nondescript in an ill- 
fitting suit, wearing an undersized brown 
derby, is presented in the flesh. He is im- 
personated by foolish-faced Don Barclay, 
who rises to sing about himself in the 
opening scene: 

With hope in his chest 
And an egg on his vest— 
With pride in his glance 








| And a shine on his pants— 


Uncle Sam needs a man who can take it! 


Comedian Barclay 
throughout the performance save appear 
stupid, but Rex Weber and Impersonator 
Albert Carroll are called upon often and | 


not in vain. Mr. Weber vastly amuses his | 





has little to | 


audience by prodigious feats of ventrilo. | 


quism, then turns serious and leads a band 
of bread-line tatterdemalions in a genv- 
inely stirring ballad called “Brother, Can 
You Spare a Dime?” Mr. Carroll is at 
various times a spiritual medium, Lym 
Fontanne, James John Walker. 

As the medium he is requested by a 
banker to ask the late great John Pierpont 
Morgan what he thinks about the Mora- 
torium. “Don’t know anything about it,’ 











Price Studios 
“FORGOTTEN MAN” 


“Uncle Sam needs a man who can take it.” 


replies the shade of Mr. Morgan. “You 
better take the Berengaria.” 

Mr. Carroll excites whoops of enjoy- 
ment from spectators aware of the city’s 
political situation with a Jimmy Walker 
song ending: 

You can have your City Hall, 
I'll take A. C. Blumenthal. 
Let me match my private life with yours. 

Other items on Americana’s bill 
which you will probably like: the Doris 
Humphrey Dance Group’s wave dance, in 
which 14 girls leap, slide, fall forward and 
backward, accompanied only by a cymbal 
and the swish of their bodies against a 
slick blue floor; the same girls in an or- 
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giastic interpretation of an oldtime Shaker | 


meeting; a marionet show in which Alfred 


Emanuel Smith, Herbert Hoover and John | 


Davison Rockefeller jig together with 4 
chorus of little oil cans. Tunes: “Wouldja 
for a Big Red Apple?”, “You're Not 
Pretty But You’re Mine,” “Satan’s Little 
Lamb.” 


A 


When Ladies Meet (by Rachel Croth- 





ers; John Golden, producer). Everything I 


Mary Howard (Frieda Inescort) did bore 
the hallmark of success. Her novels sold, | 
the ivy on her Manhattan terrace grew, 
her life and friends operated efficiently. 
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Even after Ten Months in the Spotlight. 
DeSoto makes them Stop . . Look... and Envy! 


a CAR can get a hand the first time it rolls down 
the street. But you'll agree it takes real smartness 
to keep eyes turning months after January Motor Shows 
are past and forgotten. DeSoto has done just that! 


Nine months ago we said, “Watch DeSoto start a 
new vogue. Watch it catch the eye and win the heart of 
smart America.” And did it? You know the answer. It 
has jumped from 14th place in the industry to eighth 
place .. . during a year of careful buying! 


DeSoto’s different... but it “wears well.” DeSoto is 


De Soro Srx — $675 


daring... but it keeps its flair. Just as the smoothness 
of Floating Power grows on you. And the thrill of Free 
Wheeling ... and Automatic Clutch. 


Even the budget-book eyes it admiringly. For DeSoto 
is sparing of gas. Thrifty with oil. Positively parsimo- 
nious when it comes to repairs! The first cost? Just as 
interesting! Standard models begin at $675; custom 
models at $775, F.O.B. factory. All with Hydraulic 
Brakes and Safety Steel Bodies. DeSoto Motor Corp., 
Division of Chrysier Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 


AND UP 
F.O.B. FACTORY 
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Yet she was lonely. Her closest male com- 
panion, an easy-going Philip Barry char- 
acter named Jimmy (Walter Abel), adored 
her in an embarrassed, tail-wagging sort 
of way. Mary wanted more. 

“Are you capable of a great passion, 
Jimmy?” she asked. 

“God. I hope not,” he replied. 

But Mary does find someone who ap- 


pears capable, her publisher. The fact 


that he already has a perfectly good wife 
and two children deters neither of them. 
Mary will go to his wife, talk things over 
sensibly, prove that the husband should 
be released. It will all be very logical, 
very civilized. But the wife (Selena 
Royle) and Mary do not meet under such 
well-ordered conditions. The interview 
turns into a scene. In the end neither 
woman wants the publisher and Mary is 
last seen considerably dazed but with faith- 
ful Jimmy’s head resting on her knees. 

Capable Playwright Crothers has cross- 
stitched her problem drama with pure 
comedy. Brightest moments of the play 
occur when Mary’s rich, flibberty-gibbet 
friend Bridget (Spring Byington) is per- 
mitted to loosen her tactless but well- 
meaning tongue. “I know how you feel, 
Mary,” she says consolingly. “It used to 
make me feel so badly when my husband 
went off and left me. I didn’t feel half 
so sad when he died. I knew where he 
was.” 

Between flighty Actress Byington, 
breathlessly restrained Actress Inescort 
and ingratiating Mr. Abel, the extremely 
professional Crothers script should be a 
source of pleasure to playgoers for months 
to come. 
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Round 


Glenna Collett Vare, five times na- 
tional golf champion, who suffered the 
ignominy of a ito & 8 defeat in last 
month’s national finals, felt better last 
week. Winning the Berthyllyn Cup at 
Huntington Valley (Philadelphia) from 
Edith Quier, she dropped two strokes at 
the second hole and then, after two pars, 
made a hole-in-one, her first. Her 144-yd. 
No. 3 iron shot landed seven feet from the 
cup, bounced twice, plopped straight in. 
The match ended on the 12th green, 8 & 6 
but Mrs. Vare played out the bye holes 
because her first nine score was 33. At the 
short 17th she dropped two strokes again 
but finished with one of the few rounds 
below 70 ever scored by a woman, one 
under men’s par and only two over the 
men’s course record. Her card: 

Out 

Par 35 

Mrs. Vare 33 

In : 

Par 35-70 

Mrs. Vare 36-69 





—— 


Little World Series 


The score was 7—6 in the ninth inning, 
with none out. Woody Jenson of the 
Newark Bears stood with one foot on third 
base rubbing a knee he had skinned slid- 
ing in. At bat was Third Baseman Marvin 
Owen, whose home run four days earlier 
had started the International League Bears 








FLavor 





is the uncommon ingredient in 


CLICQUOT 


It is not just an “advertising claim.” It is the real 
reason for Clicquot Club’s popularity. Finest of in- 
gredients are 4GED 6 MONTHS—the time nec- 
essary for mellow, perfect blending. Then, and only 
then, are the sweetening and carbonated water 


every bottle. 


Your money’s worth! 
Full pints—16 ounces 
instead of 12. Look at 
the label. 


Coa LOT 
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added. Aged flavor is smooth flavor. And it’s there in 
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on their victorious way for the Littl 
World Series against the Minneapolis Mil. 
lers, American Association pennant win- 
ners. Another home run now by Base. 
man Owen, in the Millers home park, 


would put the Bears ahead, give them the ; 


series, four games to two. Owen watched | 
one ball go by, drew back for the second, 
Crack! Lame Woody Jenson watched the 
ball sail high above the right field fence. 
hobbled home. A boy who had scrambled | 
down from the fence when the ball came 
his way watched it pass far overhead, 
clear the street outside, bang against a 
wall. By the time he recovered it Owen 
was sitting on the bench again, the game 
and series were as good as over. With two | 
Millers on base in their half of the inning, 
the Bears wound up the series by a deft 
double play. 

Day before, spectators had fist-fought | 
players, managers and umpires had argued 
for two hours over a doubtful catch by 
the Millers’ center fielder, Harry Rice, | 
which, had it been allowed, might have 
won the game for Minneapolis and cost | 
Col. Jacob Ruppert, owner of the Bears 
and the New York Yankees, his second 
World Series of the year. 


se 


$15,000 for Mother 

When Benny Leonard retired as light- | 
weight champion of the world in 1924, | 
only one man (Ritchie Mitchell) had 
mussed his sleek brown hair in many a 
long battle. Last week in Madison Square 
Garden, Benny Leonard was_ wiping 
stringy thin hair out of his eyes 30 sec- 
onds after tough Jimmy McLarnin began 
to hit him. The pudgy Canadian welter- 
weight shook his head at the hardest blows 
Leonard's bowarms could deliver. What 
was left, at 36, of the cleverest boxer the 
lightweight division ever knew wa: | 
knocked down in the second round. In 
the sixth he could not hold his paunch 
in, found his legs behaving like Leon Er- 
rol’s. McLarnin hit him on the side of 
his head with a straight right-hand blow 
The Errol legs sagged. McLarnin hit 
right-left-right-left. Leonard tried to back | 
away, could not move; tried to hold, could | 








BOARD 
your d 





not lift his arms. McLarnin looked at the lever, a 

referee, who put an arm about Leonard’ load 

shoulder, led him to his corner. panel y 
Two minutes later ex-Champion Leon-| teen, se 

ard, his hair smooth again, was congratu- | = 

lating his master, grinning about the $15-| ° 

000 (plus $30,000 he had made during his | Your wi 


14-month “comeback”) he would take} you har 





home to his mother, whom he once pron- fnon of 
ised that he would never fight again. 
= By | 
Football if constru 
Michigan and Northwestern, tied for perfect 
the Big Ten championship in 1926, 1930. finds t 
1931, had not played each other since) automa 
1925 until last week. At Ann Arbor North- i ae 
western’s huge-pawed, plunging halfback the doc 
Pug Rentner fumbled better than he} control 
plunged. His first fumble gave Michiga®| peyey J 
the chance for its first touchdown, three 
minutes after the game started. While| Many « 
Northwestern scored once, Michigat! into P 


passes got another touchdown, and Michi- Elevata 
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“Going Up?- 


BOARD a modern” elevator and give the operator 
your destination. She presses a button, shifts a 
lever, and up into the air you go. On the indicator 
panel you watch the floors march by. Fifteen, six- 
teen, seventeen — then yours. Carefully and safely 
your landing is reached and you are set again upon 
your way. Within the span of a few short seconds, 
you have been transported hundreds of feet off the 
face of the earth. 

By what revolutionary improvements in elevator 
construction has this fine vertical conveyance been 
perfected? By the Otis self-leveling feature which 
finds the exact level of your floor. By the Otis 
automatic door openers and closers which handle 
the doors quickly and quietly. By the Otis signal- 
control system which never keeps you waiting and 
never lets the car pass your floor. By these and 
many other ingenious devices conceived and put 
into practical use by the engineers of Otis 
Elevator Company. 


Otis engineers have not thought their work com- 
plete with the perfecting of fine new elevators. They 
have also adapted their improvements and inven- 
tions to the older elevator models. Thus, under the 
Otis Modernization Plan, fine vertical transpor- 
tation is today within the means of every build- 
ing owner. 

If the elevators in your building are not in tip- 
top condition and do not give the very best in ser- 
vice, speak to the building owner about it. Suggest 
that he get full details of the Otis Modernization 
Plan. The engineers at the local Otis office will be 
glad to accommodate him and without obligation. 





4 modern elevator is not necessarily new. It can be an 


old one made modern through the Otis Modernization Plan. 


OTIS a 





COMPANY 
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Don’t you often wish you could look for- 
ward to retiring some day on a Guaranteed Life 
Income? Many men and women who felt the same 
way a few years ago are now receiving Equitable 


checks for $100, $150, $200 or more every month. 


And they will continue to receive those 
checks every month as long as they live. There are 
no “ifs” or “ands” or “maybes.” They KNOW that 
they will be completely free of financial worries even 
if they pass the century mark. 


a 


A few years ago they had no definite financial 
plans for the future. Then they learned of The Equitable 
Monthly Income Plan for Retirement. Many of them 
began by clipping a coupon similar to the one at the 
bottom of this advertisement. That is a way for you to 
begin, too. The coupon below will bring you a copy of 
The Equitable’s booklet about guaranteed Incomes. It 
tells you why and how a Life 
Annuity can provide a much 
larger income than any other 


equally safe plan affords. 


Would you be 


FAIR— JUST 


The Retirement Annuity is but one of 
the many forms of Self-Income and Life 
Insurance service available through The 
Equitable. 









SOCIETY 





Thomas I. Parkinson, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet, “The Fountain of Perpetual Youth.” 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


0) it | i Oe 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


"20 O. a month for life 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 







The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 
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gan’s best passer, Harry Newman, mag 
a 52-yd. run, kicked a field goal that would) 
have been convenient if Northwestern’ 
fourth-quarter march had not stalled op 
Michigan’s seven-yard line. Michigan 1; 
Northwestern 6. 


Amos Alonzo Stagg, Yale’s first All. 
American end, went back to New Haven 
with his 41st Chicago team, which had! 
started its season by beating Monmout) 
41 to o. A prodigious skimming pass 
Zimmer to Sahlin, from midfield to the 
goal line, gave Chicago its second-perio( 
touchdown, gave Yale, held scoreless }y 
Bates the week before, its second tie fo 
the season, 7 to 7. 


New rule: A player removed for a sub- 
stitute may return to the game in am 
subsequent period. Who broke it: Coach | 
Ed Madigan of “little” St. Mary’s, in the} 
first period against California. When § | 
Mary’s had marched 44 yd. to California’ | 
36-yd. line, Coach Madigan sent in Full. 
back Dodson, whom he had taken out oj 
the game a few plays before. The 25-yd 
penalty cost St. Mary’s her chance for; 
touchdown to break the 12 to 12 tie. 


. 


Princeton and Columbia played their 
first football game in 27 years. Observer: 
thought it was also the first real football—| 
with hard tackling, clever passing and ever 
a 25-yd. penalty for unnecessary rough 
ness—that Princeton had played sine 
1929. The penalty accounted for Colum: 
bia’s first touchdown: Cliff Montgomery’ 
slippery slants off tackle or end and : 
smart overhead game accounted for tw 
more. Columbia 20, Princeton 7. 


Five U. S. teams which use the Notre | 
Dame system*—Yale, Navy, Villanova 
Michigan State, Georgia—started the sei- 
son badly last fortnight. It looked a 
though the new rules might have in: 
paired the system until last week when 
Notre Dame, coached by Hunk Anderson, | 
opened its own season by giving the Has 
kell Indians their worst beating sinc 
1918, 73 too. 


Longest run of the week—105 yd.—wai 
Herb McAnly’s, helping Florida swam)! 
Sewanee, 19 to o. Biggest score of the 
week—105 to o—was by Murray (Ky.) 
Teachers College, scoreless in its first tw 
games, against the University of Louis 
ville. | 





Tennessee’s candidate for this year’| 
All American, Beattie Feathers, ran 54 yé 
for one touchdown, caught a short pass fo 
another, against North Carolina, 20 to; 


Purdue, trying to live up to its rating 
as a good bet for this year’s Big Te 
Championship, broke few holes in Minne- 
sota’s line but dented it steadily in the 
second period to win, 7 to 0, on Carter: 
touchdown and Pardonner’s kick. 


Santa Clara upset California last fort- 
night. Last week, Stanford upset Santi 
Clara, 14 to o. 





*Notre Dame backfields shift from T formé| 
tion behind a balanced line. The shift started i) 
1913, when famed Knute Rockne was Nottt 
Dame’s captain end. 
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Mobile Baby 

Eagles fly high and newspaper history is 
made fast in Mobile, Ala. Less than five 
years ago Ralph Bradford Chandler left 
the Birmingham Post (Scripps-Howard), 
descended on Mobile, began publishing 
the Press (evening) in competition with 
the Register (morning) and News-Item 
(evening), both owned by Col. Frederick 
Ingate Thompson, onetime member of the 
U.S. Shipping Board and an unsuccessful 
Senatorial aspirant in 1930. Last Febru- 
ary Publisher Chandler got control of 
both Thompson papers, killed the News- 
Item, settled down to enjoy his monopoly. 
From Florida, last week, came a com- 
petitive threat. 

Into town moved Publisher Martin An- 
dersen of the Orlando (Fla.) Reporter- 
Star and Sentinel, a 16-page stereotype 
press, five linotvpe machines, an INS wire. 
The presses and linotypes were left over 
when Publisher Andersen’s two Orlando 
plants recently combined. With this 
equipment Publisher Andersen began put- 
ting out the 7imes (evening). His backer 
is Charles Edward Marsh of Marsh & Fen- 
tress, a Texas chain which has employed 
Publisher Andersen for the past twelve 
years. Most of the old Register staff have 
been employed by the Times. Publisher 
Andersen will motor the 550 mi. between 
Orlando, where he has an 11-month-old 
baby, and Mobile where he has a new- 
born newspaper. 





Hectic Herex 

In Chicago one day last May, a short, 
round-stomached figure stepped from a 
Lincoln limousine bearing New York li- 
cense NY 1, walked importantly into the 
offices of William Randolph Hearst's 
Herald & Examiner. Soon he wrote a let- 
ter to each & every Herex reporter which 
started: Gentlemen—These are hard 
times. . . 

Thus began the economy campaign of 
Managing Editor Victor Watson, fresh 
from the Hearstian New York American. 
He slashed newshawks’ out-of-town food 
& tipping allowances to $3 a day. directed 
them to ride in daycoaches in the daytime. 
He combined the art and photographic de- 
partments of Herex (morning) and the 
allied American (evening). He installed 
four city editors in rapid succession. 
Quietly, without the fanfare the Herex 
employs when acquiring a new Name on 
the staff.* familiar figures began disap- 
pearing from the Herex offices. Chatty 
Mrs. James Hamilton Lewis, who wrote a 
Sunday gossip colyum, went to join her 
pink-whiskered Senator husband abroad. 
Roscoe (“Duffy”) Cornell, who had 
worked for Publisher Hearst for 30 years 
as city editor. night managing editor. cir- 
culation director, drifted West when his 
contract was not renewed. Musicritic 
Glenn Dillard Gunn announced that he 
was “open to offers.” Last week came 





*With customary reclame, last week WHerex 
announced that Betty Sturgis Field, cousin of 
Playwright Preston Sturgis, wife of Henry Field 
(archaeologist of the Field Museum, nephew of 
Capitalist Stanley Field), would henceforth con- 
duct “The Social Whirl” for the paper. 
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Good news for folks 
who CAN’T SLEEP 


Off you go to Dreamland, this 
non-fattening, drugless way 


O the weary millions who suffer from insom- 
nia, here is a welcome, helpful message. 
Here is a treatment so simple and sure, that 9 
out of 10 who try it find blessed relief. 


Here’s what you do: 


Get a bottle of Absorbine Jr. at your druggist’s 
and just before retiring, shake a little of this 
soothing aromatic liquid in the palm of your 
hand, briskly massage it on the back of your 
neck, and get in bed. Close your eyes. Relax. 
Take long, slow, even breaths, inhaling the faint 
fragrance of Absorbine Jr., breathing like a per- 
son deep in sleep. 


Drowsiness comes quickly 


Absorbine Jr. works fast. Soon you'll experience 
a delightful tingling sensation from your head to 
your toes. Jumpy nerves quiet down and before 
you know it a peaceful drowsiness steals over 
you and you are off to Dreamland until morning. 


Mail coupon for enough to make a free test 
You don’t even have to spend a penny to try 
Absorbine Jr.’s sleep-producing qualities. Sim- 
ply fillin the coupon at right and we'll send you 
a sample containing more than enough to give 
you a good night’s sleep. All druggists $1.25 a 
bottle. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 
















































































W. F. Young, Ine. 
406 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me a free sample 
of Absorbine ‘r. 


Name__ aed 





Address 
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State ’ . 












| Used by thousands 
for ‘‘Athlete’s Foot”’ 
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Colyumist Ashton Stevens’ turn, and a 
showdown. 

Ashton Stevens was a special case. More 
than half of his 60 years have been spent 
in the service of Publisher Hearst, whom 


he once taught to play the banjo. He 
started criticizing drama on the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner the year before Publisher 
Hearst’s Spanish-American War. After a 
spell in New York, he went to the Herex 
in 1910. His first-row aisle seat at Chi- 
cago play openings became a fixture. It 
pleased him to know and write about peo- 
ple like Minnie Maddern Fiske, De Wolf 
Hopper, the Barrymores. When there was 
no play to write about, as frequently oc- 
curs in Chicago, he buttoned on his light 
spats, picked up his stick, tapped on a 
grey fedora and went about to dig up ma- 
terial for his daily colyum. In 1926 his 
first wife, Novelist Gertrude Atherton’s 
sister Aleece Ulhorn, died. Next year he 
married youthful Florence Katherine Krug 
of Chicago’s semi-professional Goodman 
Theatre, began mentioning “the young 








Moffett-Russell 
ASHTON STEVENS 


His banjo pupil turned against him. 


lady who looks over my shoulder” in his 
articles. 

Colyumist Stevens and Editor Watson 
did not take to each other. When Mr. 
Stevens objected to the loss of his usual 
space on the first page of the second sec- 
tion, the editor fired him. Mr. Stevens 
wired Mr. Hearst. Mr. Hearst reinstated 
him. Then Mr. Watson got Mr. Hearst 
to issue an order directing that the Herex 
publish no more colyums. Last week, 
when his contract expired, Colyumist 
Stevens left, went to Manhattan to look 
for a jod. Red-haired Cinema Critic Carol 
Frink, onetime wife of Playwright 
Charles MacArthur, became the Herex 
theatre reviewer. 

With the hectic Herex’s staff ructions 
thus temporarily settled, reports began 
cropping up that the Chicago Hearstpapers 
were about to consolidate into a single all- 
day journal. This was promptly denied. 
It was pointed out that Mr. Hearst per- 
sonally owns the unhealthy Herex, while 
35,000 stockholders of Hearst Consoli- 


dated Publications, Inc. control the profit- 
able American. 
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The New Pictures 

My Pal, the King (Universal). The 
last thiags any cinemaddict might expect 
to find in a mythical kingdom like Alvonia 
are Tony, Tom Mix’s piebald cowpony, 
and Tom Mix himself, in a cowboy hat. 
But both appear. Mix as headman of an 
itinerant Wild West Show, Tony as his 
factotum. The function of Mix and Tony 
never varies in the cinema; they are an 
equestrian first-aid kit, a rescue team. 
This time they rescue the small king of 
Alvonia (Mickey Rooney) twice: first 
when the horses of the Wild West stage 
coach, in which he is getting a free ride, 
run away; next when the bad prime minis- 
ter of Alvonia has imprisoned the king and 
his faithful tutor in a dungeon and is plan- 
ning to drown them both by flooding the 
dungeon. A weird but not entirely indi- 
gestible mixture of bucking bronchos and 
court romance, My Pal, the King is plainly 
intended for children. 


Hat Check Girl (Fox) sets out as a 
fable of true love in Manhattan between 
a hat check girl (Sally Eilers) and a mil- 
lionaire’s son (Ben Lyon). Finding this 
theme thin as well as improbable, it pads 
itself out with winter sports scenes, night 
club shows, the slimy trail of a blackmail- 
ing scandal-sheet editor, underworld rami- 
fications, subway interludes. The unreality 
of the proceedings is heightened by the 
two leading players’ conflicting ideas of 
what the picture is about. Ben Lyon tries 
ably to play it as light comedy. Sally 
Eilers, stiff and strained, registering emo- 
tion by twisting her fingers and looking 
wan, tries to make it a serious business. 
Neither succeeds. 

The story shows Sally Eilers declining 








‘to sell liquor for the bootlegging hat- 


check overlord as she consents at his re- 
quest to go to a playboy’s party. Irritably 
chaste, she accepts the use of an empty 
apartment where the returning owner 
(Ben Lyon) finds her in bed. True love 
is instantaneous. Menaces appear in the 
persons of the hat-check overlord who 
“frames” her, and the scandal sheet editor 
who is part of her past. They operate to 
defer the marriage until the editor is 
found dead and Ben Lyon is arrested for 
the murder. When this mistake has been 
corrected and all the tentacles of the oc- 
topus city have finally been disengaged, 
the happy pair, trying to be respectively 
playful and poignant, go off to get mar- 
ried. 


Red Dust (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) is 
a rowdy exposition of bed manners on a 
rubber plantation back of Saigon, French 
Indo-China. In the persons of Jean Har- 
low and Clark Gable, impersonating a 
harlot and a lusty planter, two predatory 
carnivores are brought together, happily 
rend each other. 

Harlot Harlow is associated with Ga- 
ble’s drunken overseer, Donald Crips, 
when she spies Gable who has already spied 
Mary Astor, the ultra-refined wife of his 
new engineer, Gene Raymond. While Miss 
Astor snubs the coarse Harlow, Gable doc- 











tors Raymond through an attack of tropi- 
cal fever, leers Astorwards, lays his plans, 
Upon Raymond’s recovery he sends him 
off to set up a construction camp suf. 
ficiently far away from the plantation to 
make commuting impossible. His  leers 
mount in ferocity and effectiveness and 
Mary Astor succumbs, loses her self re- 
spect, gets sloppy. Harlot Harlow discoy. 
ering that she has taste if not morals, be. 
comes contemptuous of them both. The 
Harlow taste at length infects Gable. He 
tries to shake off Mary Astor, gets shot by 
her as the belatedly suspicious husband 
drops in. Jean Harlow tells him his wife 
fired in defense of her virtue. The Ray- 
monds kiss and leave on the next boat, 
leaving Jean Harlow to nurse Gable back 
for their mutual hearty enjoyment. 
Given Red Dust’s brazen moral values, 
Gable & Harlow have full play for their 








Gaste & HaArRLow 


. . happily carnivorous. 


curiously similar sort 
toughness. The best lines go to Harlow. 
She bathes hilariously in a rain barrel, 
reads Gable a bedtime story about a chip. 
munk and a rabbit. Her effortless vul- 
garity, humor and slovenliness make a 
noteworthy characterization, as good in the 
genre as the late Jeanne Eagels’ Sadie 
Thompson. Noteworthy too is the fake- 
jungle, a marvel of impenetrability. 
Jean Harlow quit work in Red Dust 
for a week when her second husband, Paul 
Bern Levy, assistant production chief of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, shot himself dead 
(Time, Sept. 19). Soon afterward the 





me 


' 
of good-natured 


body of Bern’s common-law first wife, | 


Dorothy Millette, clothed in a black silk 
dress, was found in Georgiana Slough in 
the Sacramento River, caught in brush 
wood under low-hanging willows. Bern’ 
will left all he had to Jean Harlow, but 
the Sacramento Public Administrator 
claimed half his estate for the estate of 
Dorothy Millette as his “legal” wife. In 
Hollywood, Jean Harlow in highly becon- 
ing black dropped the subject. Audiences 


at Red Dust watched her face for traces | 


of the tragedy, found none. 
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THE STEP THAT ONLY PACKARD TAKES 


No PACKARD TWIN-SIx buyer ever 
has to “break in’’ his car. He can drive 
it as fast and as far as he cares to from 
the very first minute he gets it. 

For Packard takes each individual 
Twin-Six to its Proving Grounds and 
there, on the world’s fastest concrete 
speedway, scientifically breaks it in. 

This means that during its first 250 
miles—the most important miles in the 
life of any automobile—your Twin-Six 
is in the hands of experts—men who 
understand every whisper of a motor 
car, In their hands, 250 miles is a thor- 
ough breaking-in for any car. 

This test is made, not with a bare 
chassis, but with a complete car, fully 


PACKARD *% 


equipped. If any adjustments are neces- 
sary, Packard engineers see that they are 
made. Packard engineers give the motor 
its final thorough tuning. When these 
men sign the Certificate of Approval 
and seal it to the key of a Packard Twin- 
Six, that car has the best possible start 
for a long, trouble-free life. It is ready 
for the sternest usage you may give it. 
No other American man ‘acturer 
goes so far in preparing a motor car for 
its owner. This test is Packard’s alone. 
It is the final endorsement that the Twin- 
Six you receive is the finest automobile 
that men can build and money buy. 
Packard honestly believes that the 
Twin-Six will give you a motoring sen- 


C2 
to 





sation such as you never had before. 
Packard would like to have you drive 
and ride in this car. Whether you have 
any immediate intention of buying or 
not, visit your Packard show-room and 
drive a Twin-Six. Listen to the quietest 
motor ever designed. Drive with less 
effort than you have ever known. Then 
put this car to every test you can think 
of—traffic, speed, hills, rough roads— 
and watch it do better what other fine 
cars do well. 

The Packard Twin-Six is priced from 
$4150 at Detroit. Packard also offers the 


DeLuxe Eight from $3350; the Standard 
Eight from $2350; thenew Packard Eight 
from $1895. Prices subject to change. 


ASK THE MAN 
WHO OWNS ONE 
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AY WEST KRAFT TOWELS have “character.” 


alia 


, ia 


exactly 


They stand in a class by themselves, 


apart from ordinary paper towels ... There are cheaper towels, but none to equal 
Bay West towels. Those who use Bay West towels, do so because they are the finest 
paper towels available at any price — appreciated by all who use the washrooms — 
executives, employes, patrons and visitors... With Bay West towels definitely in mind 


as the best towel service that money can buy, you as a careful purchaser need take but 
one more step — the selection of the Bay West towel service best suited to your needs. 


BAY WEST 


DUIBLIOW 


Unique in 
Construction Amazing 
Speed and Strength — 
Delightfully Soft and 
Soothing to the Skin... 


US) 


In actual washroom comparison 
tests, countless numbers of towel 
users have proved by use and 
preference that DUBLTOWLS are 
““MORE DESIRABLE THAN CLOTH.” 


That users readily chose these brown 
towels, when placed side by side in 
the washrooms with various types of 
cloth towels, has moved thousands 
of organizations to standardize 
on DUBLTOWLS. More conclusive 
proof could not be asked. 


The unique double-sheet service of 
pure sulphate kraft material so in- 
creases its efficiency that a case of 
Dubltowls will serve more people 


than acase of any other paper towels. 








BAY WEST 


BAY WEST 


FI NGAIOMS | prpgspskOwlls> 


In Performance 


and Acceptability—Sec- 
ond Only to Dubltowls. 


While not providing quite such ex- 
tremely gratifying service as Dubl- 
towls, the plane of SINGLTOWL 
service is far above that of ordinary 
paper towels. Made of the same 
soft, strong sulphate kraft—deliver- 
ing from the cabinet but one heavy 
towel at a time—Bay West SINGL- 
TOWLS are recommended where 
the higher cost per case of the more 
efficient Dubltowls prevents their 
adoption. 


SINGLTOWLS cost more than ordi- 
nary paper towels. Yet, by the 
sheer force of their great strength 
and absorbing-speed, they have 
built a remarkable record for econ- 
omy. Users find that one or two 
SINGLTOWLS will dry the hands 
more completely and pleasantly 
than several ordinary towels. 





Their 


Price is Low — their 
Quality High! ... 


Prep-towls have such waste reduc- 
ing features, offer values so great, 


that you would expect to pay much 
higher prices per carton, but — 


Prep-towls are not high in price— 
yet are many times stronger, more 
absorbent and softer than ordinary 
paper towels. 

These lighter weight Prep-towls have 
been developed to provide a pure 
sulphate kraft towel service, within 
the reach of those who demand 
low cost per case. Costing little 
more than ordinary paper towels, 
Prep-towls provide that added 
washroom satisfaction which has 
won increasing nation-wide ap- 


proval of Dubltowls and Singltowls. 


ALL BAY WEST TOWELS ARE THE SAME IN SIZE, MATERIAL AND COLOR 


SIZE — 10% x 10 inches — large enough to cover the | strongest wood fibre known. Contains NO groundwood. 
“universal circle of use”, without waste ends. 


MATERIAL—pure, untreated, long-fibre sulphate kraft, the 


COLOR— natural brown — unbleached — retaining the 
saponified oils that soothe the skin. 


ALL BAY WEST TOWELS SERVE FROM STANDARD CABINETS 
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For a limited time, BayWest 
distributors will supply at: 
tractive mirrored cabinets 
(as illustrated) for the 
washrooms of organizo- 
tions arranging to use Bay 
West towels — the famous 
brown long fibre kraft 
towels — for one year. 


MAIL THE COUPON 
—gladly will Bay West ar- 
range for washroom con: 
parison tests;supply all fur- 
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San Francisco Memorial 
(See front cover*) 

When autumn comes, lights are lit at 
night in the opera houses and orchestra 
halls of the land. Top hats and ermine 
come out of the closets of the wealthy, 
precious tickets are clutched firmly by the 
poor but cultured, and Music returns to 
its own in the U. S. Last week the season 
began on a national scale. In Boston well- 
groomed Sergei Koussevitzky, in Manhat- 
tan electric Arturo Toscanini, in Phila- 
delphia blond-mopped Leopold Stokowski 
raised their batons over the country’s lead- 
ing orchestras. As usual, and contrary to 
advance notices which promised conven- 
tional music for the troublous_ times 
(Time, Sept. 12), Stokowski produced the 
weirdest sounds. Four-fifths of his first 
audience walked out early when he not 
only played Werner Josten’s Jungle 
but repeated it. 

But the openings in Boston, Manhat- 
tan and Philadelphia were not the prime 
news of this new season. On the Pacific 
Coast was the event that marked the year. 
The Los Angeles opera, having announced 
a bye, changed its mind and gave five per- 
formances last week, unwilling to bé com- 
pletely eclipsed by what was to happen 
this week in rival San Francisco. San 
Francisco was opening a new _ world- 
ranking opera house, and presenting (at 
$3,500 per night) the Metropolitan’s new 
and brilliant little star, Lily Pons. 

San Francisco’s music has lately been 
in a comparatively poverty-stricken state. 
Its orchestra, which suffers in comparison 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic, has 
given many a noteworthy concert, but for 
years it was a bone of contention between 
wealthy Jews who liked and supported 
hulking Conductor Alfred Hertz, and the 
Bohemian Club element who have never 
quite forgiven Hertz for displacing their 
convivial clubmember, Henry Hadley. 
Conductor Hertz was ousted two years 
ago, Russian Issai Dobrowen and British 
Basil Cameron imported. But the orches- 
tra has continued to drift nearer & nearer 
the rocks through lack of general support. 

San Francisco’s opera has had a more 
glorious, if more sporadic past. In the 
gold-rush days San Franciscans favored 
the vivid, glamorous music of the theatre. 
When opera companies drifted up from 
South America the city would turn out 
full force, throw bags of gold to the per- 
formers. The old Tivoli Opera House 
started its career in 1875. Beer flavored 
the performances there but, alternating 
light opera and grand, the house managed 
to keep open all year round—an achieve- 
ment never equaled in the U. S. The 
Metropolitan Opera visited San Francisco 
three times—with Calvé, Melba, Eames, 
Schumann-Heink, Fremstad, Gadski, Sem- 
brich, Caruso, the de Reszkes. Early one 
morning during the third visit the earth 
started rumbling and quaking, knocked 
the entire company out of bed, frightened 
Enrico Caruso so badly that even though 
he was offered $25,000 he would not go 
back to ’Frisco. 

*Painting by Artist J. Campbell Phillips of 
Manhattan. 
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At the Tivoli in 1904, chunky little 
Luisa Tetrazzini made her U. S. début and 
San Francisco thrilled with the pride of 
discovering her. But mention Tetrazzini 
to San Franciscans today and they will 
talk mostly of Christmas Eve, 1910, when 
she sang for the poor at Lotta’s Fountain, 
the ugly traffic impediment at Kearney & 
Market Streets, given by the late Lotta 
Crabtree who did her first trouping in 
California. More than 100,000 people 
heard Tetrazzini do her trills and cadenzas 
that night, without benefit of modern 
amplifiers. 

Since the War, San Francisco’s opera, 
like Los Angeles’, has been limited to a 
brief autumn season when artists from 
Chicago and Manhattan have gone out, 
sung with a local orchestra, local choris- 
ters. San Francisco’s opera has had 











GAETANO MEROLA 


He rose with the moon. 


healthy, general support. Instead of a 
Samuel Insull or Mrs. Bok it has had 2.500 
member-backers who have contributed 
from $50 to $100 apiece. Until last year 
it paid for itself. And this year, when 
Chicago’s and Philadelphia’s opera houses 
are dark, the lights will go on in a house 
made possible by all the people of San 
Francisco. 

In 1918 the city was in a mood to build 
a War Memorial for which it proceeded 
to raise $2,000,000 by popular subscrip- 
tion. There was talk then of building an 
opera house to relieve the necessity of 
using Dreamland, the local prize fight hall, 
or the barnlike Civic Auditorium where 
the Democratic National Convention was 
held in 1920. Veterans felt that any War 
Memorial should be specially useful to 
them. There were years of dispute until 
Richard Montgomery Tobin, onetime 
(1923-29) Minister to The Netherlands 
took command. As a veteran and a music- 
enthusiast he was able to reconcile both 
factions. A $4,000,000 bond issue was 
floated, one-third of which the city sub- 
scribed. Architect Arthur Brown Jr. with 
Albert Lansburgh collaborating designed 
twin buildings (one for veterans’ organiza- 








tions, one for opera). They are dignified 
granite and terra cotta structures which 
harmonize with the new City Hall at the 
centre of the civic group which includes 
the State Building, the Auditorium and 
the Public Library. For its maintenance 
the opera house was voted an additional 
annual public grant of $65,000 which the 
city hopes to get back in rent from the 
Opera Association, the Symphony and 
kindred organizations. 

The new Opera House, to be dedicated 
this week, is easily the most attractive 
and practical building of its kind in the 
U.S. The stage has every convenience— 
an elaborate arrangement of bridges and 
traps permitting any part of the floor to 
be lowered or raised, an imported electri- 
cal cloud machine, a thunder machine, a 
wind machine. The seating arrangement 
will please boxholders far better than that 
which Samuel Insull devised for Chicago. 
Chicago’s socialites dislike the way their 
boxes are fixed like cinema loges in an 
almost straight line at the back of the 
theatre. The San Francisco house has a 
golden fan instead of a golden horseshoe, 
illuminated by a great star in the ceiling. 
At the opening this week the * ‘allace Mck. 
Alexanders will be able to w. ch the Pren- 
tis Cobb Hales, Camerons can keep their 
eyes on Ehrmans, Robert Watt Millers 
and Tubbses, Crockers on Gianninis, 
Fleishhackers on Zellerbachs. In the base- 
ment there is a hospital-room equipped for 
minor operations, another room which 
stage animals can have all to themselves. 

San Francisco’s only complaint last 
week was that thousands could not get 
seats for any of the dozen performances. 
The auditorium is built on the European 
plan. It seats 3,285, one-third again as 
many as the Paris Opera, but 200 less than 
the Chicago house, 500 less than the 
Metropolitan. Scalpers are getting $100 a 
pair for tickets, a fact which greatly de- 
lights Impresario Gaetano Merola, for 
last spring his committee was hesitant 
about putting on the 1932 season. After 
nine years’ experience with Merola they 
should have known better than to hesitate. 

Merola is no Toscanini but he is prob- 
ably the world’s nerviest, luckiest con- 
ductor. Some years ago he gave open-air 
opera at Stanford Stadium, lost his Italian 
backers a tidy sum. But at just the right 
time each evening a full moon rose. 
People who attended the performances 
were so pleased that they gladly donated 
when, later, he organized a chorus, went 
around town to banquets and meetings 
drumming up enthusiasm for a permanent 
opera organization. He spent $20,000 first 
thing, fixing up the old Auditorium. He 
imported high-priced singers. At the end 
of his first season (1923) he went to the 
hospital with a nervous breakdown. He 
had put on performances with the sketch- 
iest possible rehearsals. He does the same 
thing now but he lets the rest of his staff 
worry. With subscribers back of him, he 
concentrates on picking his singers.* 

This year Merola has allotted his open- 
ing night to Soprano Claudia Muzio who 
can be depended upon for a sure-fire per- 


*In addition to Pons, this year’s stars include 
Sopranos Claudia Muzio, Maria Mueller, Queena 
Mario; Contralto Kathryn Meisle: Tenors Dino 
Borgioli, Francesco Merli, Mario Chamlee: Bari- 
tones Richard Bonelli, Friedrich Schorr, Alfredo 
Gandolfi; Basso Ezia Pinza. 
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you profited 
by the low 
cost of 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


25% to $1 
Time for a fresh pair? 





DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN 
FOR PRESIDENT FOR PRESIDENT 
Grover Cleveland James G. Blaine 


Way back in the early eighties 
when CLEVELAND and BLAINE 
were the Presidential Candidates— 
the National Distribution of Jones 
Dairy Farm Products was initiated. 
Today JONES DEALERS in all 


parts of the United States de- 
liver to you, fresh from the farm 


BRINGING FARM GOODNESS 
TO THE CITY TABLE 


FOR FOOD VALUE and MONEY VALUE 
e this ALL MEAT product is an aid to the 
household budget and gives a delightful variety 
to the menu. 
ae Most Little Pigs go to Market ill 


BUT 


Jones Dairy Farm, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





| formance of Tosca. 


sound. 
| that a prima donna who travels with pets 


Then will come the | 
night which he hopes to make as memo- | 
rable as the Christmas Eve when Tetraz- 
zini trilled at Lotta’s Fountain. Lily Pons 
will make her San Francisco début. sing | 
in Lucia di Lammermoor, the opera which | 
introduced her to Manhattan one blizzardy 
January afternoon two winters ago. 

That afternoon an apathetic crowd was 
prepared to be bored by the début of an 
unknown in a trite, old-fashioned opera. 
Until she reached the mad scene only her 
youthful charm impressed. Then she 
swept the house out of itself. She sang her 
high F, managed chromatics and staccati 
with incredible ease. The audience made 
her take 16 curtain calls. 

That night Lily Pons hung opposite her 
bed one of the cheap paper strips on 
which the Metropolitan advertises its per- 
formances. To her, more than to anyone 
else, so great a success seemed fabulous. 
Only a few months before she had been 
singing with a second-rate opera company 
in Montpellier on the Riviera, wondering 
whether to follow the advice of Maria 
Gay, an oldtime Carmen who had stopped 
at the opera house and urged her to go to 
Manhattan so that Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
could hear her. 

That first Metropolitan performance 
made people want to know all about un- 
known Lily Pons. Her father was an auto- 
mobile pioneer who drove a Sizaire-Naudin 
car from Paris to Pekin, got lost in the 
Urals, starved in Tibet and had to be 
towed the latter part of his journey. Lilv 
grew up in Paris where her mother did 
millinery. She studied piano at the Paris 
Conservatoire but when, during the War. 
she attempted to play Bach and Debussy 
for soldiers she usually ended by singing 

In a brief musical comedy interlude she 
married August Mesritz. an elderly Dutch 
retired lawyer and publisher. Husband 
Mesritz persuaded his young wife to study 
singing. Every day for three years he | 
took her to the studio of Teacher Alberto | 
de Gorostiaga (who comes in now for 5% 
of all her earnings). No one cared then 
(least of all Paris where she has never 
sung) that she ate chicken sandwiches 
for breakfast, liked yellow dresses, hated 
champagne, elevators, telephones. Such 
things became matters of acute interest 
to New Yorkers, who are particularly | 
pleased with the fact that Pons is French. | 
They think it is delightful that she will | 
buy 5¢ apples and eat them on the street, | 
that she really prefers department store 
clothes to those she could get in Paris. 

The naive Pons ways and docile dispo- 
sition mislead some people. She is smart. | 
She works hard on her music although her 
natural musical instinct is phenomenally 
It did not take her long to learn 


gets photographed: she brought a baby 


| jaguar back from her triumphal visit to 


Buenos Aires this summer. She also has 


| learned that divorce rumors after sudden 
| success are bad publicity. Separated from 
| her husband, she says: “Divorce? 


Oh, 
No! No! No!” 
Lily Pons insists that she will sing only 


| ten years, then retire. With French fru- | 


gality she should be able to. But even | 
smart prima donnas find it hard to stop 


| while they are successful. At 61 last year, 


Luisa Tetrazzini was singing in U. S. 
cinemansions. 





Beuteve it or not — there 
are still a lot of people who 


haven't yet tasted a Cran- 
berry Cocktail —the ruby-red 
drink with a “tang” like noth- 
ing else. Go to it. Here’s the 


recipe — 


*4 cups Eatmor Cranberries, 4 
cups water, “:; cup sugar. Cook 
cranberries and water until skins 
pop open (about 5 minutes)... 
strain through cheesecloth .. . 
bring juice to boil... add sugar 
and boil 2 minutes. Serve cold. 
For future use put in sterilized 


bottles, well corked and sealed. 


We will gladly mail to you 
free our new Eatmor Cran- 
berry recipe book. 


Send your name to Dept. 23 


AMERICAN CRANBERRY EXCHANGE 
90 West Broadway .. . New York 









Eatmor 
(Ope Belek oe t-t) 











There are thousands of 
periodicals — 
| There is just ONE 


Newsmagazine 





ed. Consult your 
physician for that. 
“Healthful Living, 
amost helpful book 
written by a leading 
nutrition expert 
will also be sent free 
This offer 
you is bona tide and 
without obligation. Thi 
advice may be followed wit 
utmost confidence whether 
you use the foods in this 
System or not. 


At Battle Creek we 
maintain a staff of 
dietitians to advise 
you on any diet 
problem.Check your 
particular diet prob- 
lem on the coupon be- 
low and mail to our 
Dietetic Depart- 
ment. We will send 


to assist 





you 
suggestions for your indi- 
vidual diet, without charge. 
Naturally, no diagnosis of 
any disease will be attempt- 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 










Dietetic Dept. The Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich 
_ I want to avail myself of your Free Diet Service. My diet proble 
is checked below. Also send copy of “Healthful Living’ 

O Colitis © Acid Stomact 0 Underweic! 
(Only check those most important) ( 


verweig 
(T-10-17-279-A 


D Constipation 
0 Nervousness 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Help 


In Olympia, Wash., when the police got 
a telephoned call for help from the house 


of N. J. Hays, they investigated, received | 


the complaint of the Hays’s small son 
whose mother had just spanked him. 








Feet 

In St. Peter, Minn., a patient at the 
State Hospital for the Insane incased in a 
strait-jacket from his waist up, killed his 
cell mate with his bare feet. 


6a 





Moment 

In Lynn, Mass., when Florist Alexander 
Kowera fell asleep for a moment while 
driving his car, the car ran into a hydrant 
and knocked down a telegraph pole carry- 
ing high tension wires. Water from the 
broken hydrant flooded the street, street 
lights in the manufacturing district went 


out, a drawbridge operated electrically was | 
disabled, Kowera’s automobile caught on | 
fire. Alexander Kowera, burned, was fined 


$25 for reckless driving. 


Father 

In Wardensville, W. Va., Wilbur H. 
Long said to his children: “Now I'll show 
you how to skin the cat.” He climbed a 








tree, “skinned the cat,” lost his grip, fell | 


on his head, died. 








Stockings 

In St. Louis the Citizens’ Committee 
Clothing Bureau was given many an old 
pair of knickers for the poor but no golf 





stockings. The Bureau appealed for golf 
stockings. 
Rumanians 


In Skulany, Rumania, while their father 
& mother were away at a wedding two 
boys, 12 and 15, quarreled. As the elder 
killed his brother with a hammer, their 
sister rushed in, went insane. When the 
parents came home, the mother committed 
_ the boy drowned himself in a 
ake. 





~~ 





Company 
In White Plains, N. Y. Supreme Court, 


George H. Diehl claimed that after he had | 


invited Mr. & Mrs. Carl Batty to live with 


him to keep him company and had shown | 
his good faith by deeding the house to | 
Mrs. Batty, he went away for a trip, came | 


home to find all the locks changed, the 
Battys refusing to let him in. 


Balm 


———e 





In Norfolk, Va., Mrs. Grace I. Brown | 
sued her divorced husband Paul W. Brown | 


for $10,000 heart balm because he refused 
to marry her again. 





Swap 
In Pelham Manor, N. Y., Carl Percy 


advertised in the magazine Stamps that | 


he would swap a nine-room colonial house 
lor a satisfactory stamp collection. The 
house originally cost about $28,000, has a 
$16,000 mortgage. 


DO THINGS SEEM TO 


JUMP’? 





FUL-VUE BIFOCALS 


will stop that annoyance 


r. YOU have found bifocal glasses 
“hard to get used to,” you’ll appreci- 


ate these new Ful-Vue Bifocals. They are 


altogether different. The widest part of 


SEE THE DIFFERENCE! 





Old-style 


bifocals New FUL-VUE 


BIFOCALS 


the reading portion is at the top, and the 
top is flattened. You get more vision 
where it is most needed. And that annoy- 


NEW PiUiee 


nn fh 


<<. 


UE 


ing blur or “jump”—so common to most 
bifocals—is eliminated. 

Don’t neglect your eyes. Seek the best 
professional service in your community. 
Anything less may be “skimping,” and 
your eyes deserve the best. Don’t skimp 
on eyesight. 

For helpful suggestions, see our book- 
let, “What You Should Know About 
Your Glasses.” It will be sent without 


charge when you mail us the coupon. 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
Southbridge, Mass. 


SEND FOR 


this important 
illustrated 
BOOKLET 





A mericanOpticalCo.,Dept.M7,Southbridge,Mass. 
Without charge or obligation, please send me 
the booklet, “*What You Should Know About 


Your Glasses.” 
Name 
Address 


SEE 


The name of the man who fits my glasses is 

















FEW OF US CAN AFFORD 
NOT TO KNOW 





AR too many people face the plan- 

ning of funeral arrangements with- 
out knowing what course to~follow. 
For example, the mistaken idea that 
it will cost more sometimes prevents 
people from asking for a National cas- 
ket. Too frequently this results in the 
acceptance of an inferior casket—at 
no actual saving. 

Common sense demands that you 
be informed in this matter—bDefore the 
actual emergency arises. You should 
know that whatever you feel justified 
in spending, there is a National casket 
to meet your needs. National caskets 
cost no more. Each carries the National 
trade-mark; each is guaranteed to be 
as represented. To be certain of finest 
value, ask your funeral director to 
point out the National trade-mark. 

Here is an important step to take at 
once. Send for our booklet, “FU- 
NERAL FACTS.” It discusses com- 
pletely all matters relating to funeral 
arrangements. It tells you how to select 
a lasseeal director — something you 
should do before the actual wood arises. 
And a new chapter explains the mys- 
tery of “What Does a Funeral Cost?” 
Your funeral director has copies? or 
write us at Dept. T-10, 60 Massachu- 
setts‘Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 







“NATIONAL | 


CASKET COMPANY. INC 


_CYPRESS” 
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The National Trade-mark specifies materials 
used and guarantees quality. Be sure to look 
for it on the casket you buy. 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY, INC. 
Display Rooms in Thirty Cities 
National Caskets Are Available Everywhere 
But Only Through Funeral Directors 
A A IS CD 
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Born. To Bernice Chrysler Garbisch, 
daughter of Auto Tycoon Walter Percy 
Chrysler; and Edgar William Garbisch, 
onetime (1924) West Point footballer; a 
first son, second child; in Manhattan, 
Name: Edgar William Garbisch Jr. 

Married. Jean Lebrun, son of France’s 
President Albert-Francgois Lebrun; and 
one Bernadette Marin, daughter of a re- 
tired army captain; quietly, in the town 
hall of Rambouillet (the French Presi- 











dent’s Rapidan). A witness: Premier 
Edouard Herriot. 
Died. Sewell Lee Avery Jr., 31, only 


son of the president of Montgomery Ward 
& Co. and U. S. Gypsum Co. and direc- 
tor of U. S. Steel Corp.; by inhaling gas; 
in his father’s Chicago home. 


Died. Frankie McErlane, Chicago 
gangster, reputed inventor of the “one 
way ride”; of pneumonia; in Beardstown, 
Ill. He was officially suspected of the 
murders of his common law wife Marion 








| Miller, her two pet dogs, and of John 











| 
1 





| world, he 


(“Dingbat”) O’Berta, Sam Malaga, Spot 
Butcher, George Meighan, William Dick- 
man, James Quigley, Thaddeus Fancher, 
Frank Cochrane. Famed was his duel with 
gunmen in the German Deaconess Hos- 
pital while he lay with his leg in a cast. 
Called the second-best pistol shot* and 
most vicious killer in Chicago’s under- 
had gone “gun crazy,” began 
returning the fire of imaginary killers on 
empty streets. 


Died. John Charles Linthicum, 65, 
U. S. Representative from Maryland, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and of the unofficial Dem- 
ocratic “beer bloc”; of diabetes; in Balti- 
more. An infrequent speaker in the House, 








he was a champion of “The Star-Spangled 


Banner,” officially adopted as the national 
anthem in March 1931. 


Died. : 


Thomas Joseph Shanley, 73, 








famed oldtime Broadway restaurateur; 
of pneumonia; at Lawrence, L. I. 
5 








Died. Darwin Pearl Kingsley, 7s, 
board chairman of New York Life Insur- 
ance Co.; of heart disease; in Manhattan. 
Vermont-born, it was he who brought Cal- 
vin Coolidge into New York Life as a 
junior director. New York Life’s assets 
have increased from one-half billion to 
nearly two billion since Kingsley’s election 
to the presidency in 1907. 

Died. Baron Rudolf Carl Slatin 
(“Slatin Pasha”), 75, Austrian hero of the 
British conquest of the Sudan; after a 
stomach operation; in Vienna. Protégé of 
heroic General Charles George (‘‘Chi- 
nese”) Gordon, a bey at 24, he surren- 
dered at 27 to the rebel Mahdi Mohammed 
Ahmed, was held prisoner for eleven years. 
At 28 he was shown by the mahdi the head 
of Gordon, obtained after the fall of 
Khartum. At the beginning of the World 
War, still an Austrian citizen, he was Brit- 





ish Inspector General of the Sudan, hon- 


*Reputed best shot: Joe Saltis (beer). 








orary British Major General, Egyptian 
Lieutenant General. He returned to Aus. 
tria but refused to fight the English, 
served instead in the Austrian Red Cross 
and as a member of the Austrian peace 
delegation at St. Germain. 

Died. Howard C. Miller, vice president 
of Herkimer County Trust Co., brother of 
President Charles Addison Miller of Re. 
construction Finance Corp.; by his own 
hand (pistol); in Little Falls, N. Y. 

Died. Roland F. Knoedler, 76, retired 
art dealer; of lung congestion; in Paris, 
Born in New York, he made Knoedler & 
Co., his father’s firm, one of the three 
most important (with Duveen Bros. and 
Durand-Ruel) in the U. S. He helped 
build the art collections of Andrew Wil- 
liam Mellon, the late Peter A. B. Wide- 
ner, William Kissam Vanderbilt, the late 
George Fisher Baker, Potter Palmer et al, 




















Died. Robert J. Kleberg, 79, longtime 
owner of famed Santa Gertrudis ranch; 
after a long illness; 
The Kleberg ranch is largest in U. 
(1,250,000 acres), could contain Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Chicago. The de- 
ceased’s son Richard was elected to the 
House of Representatives last year. 

Died. Andrew Jay Frame, 88, “Amer- 
ica’s greatest country banker,” in Wau- 
kesha, Wis. (see p. 47). 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED JY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, 
Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1932, 
State of New York 
County of New York se 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared W. W. Commons, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the business manager of Tce, The Weekly Newsmagazine 
and that the following is to the best of his knowledge and be 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and ifs 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 4 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, ‘printed on the reverse of this form to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher 
Tie, Inc., 135 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Editor, Henry 
R. Luce, 135 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Managing 
Editor, John S. Martin, 135 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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the names and addres of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stoc f not owned bys 
corporation, the names and addresses of iia individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other uni- 






corporated concern, its name and address, as well as those 

each individual membe: -r, must be given) Time, Inc., 135 Fast 
42nd St., New York, N. Y .: Robert A. Chambers, 60 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y.; Henry P. Davison, 23 Wall 5. 
New York, N. Y.; General Publishing Corporation, (Henry 
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amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the name 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, co? 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders * 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cast | 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the | 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary | 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such | 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragrapt | 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge ani | 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under whith 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the | 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in* 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiast 
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bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. | 

(S' ned) W. W. COMMONS, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September 
1932. 
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(Seal) Fred Lucas. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1933.) 
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AERONAUTICS | 


Tradition 

“Jump for your lives. Tl hold her 
until you’re all clear!” yelled Pilot Bernard 
Gully of Britain’s Royal Air Force above 
the droning roar of his remaining motor 
one day last week. With its other motor 
out of commission from. a back-fire, the 
ungainly Vickers Virginia X bomber wal- 
lowed heavily 2,000 ft. over Surrey. While 
Pilot Gully fought to right the ship, four 
members of the crew crawled obediently 
back to the tail, bailed out one by one. 








jerked their parachute rip cords, floated | 


peacefully earthwards. All but Aircrafts- 
man Lewis (who broke his leg) landed 
safely. Flying Officer Page, the assistant 
pilot, stood by until the crippled bomber 
sank to 200 ft., then went overside. His 
parachute opened, but failed to check his 


plunge to death. | 


As with many a master mariner on a 
foundering ship, it was then too late for 
Pilot Gully to save himself. Still strug- 
ging with his plane, he crashed before he 
could cut the ignition switches. The ship 


burst into flames, incinerated Pilot Gully | 


with his hands still gripping the controls. 


a 


Death in the Books 

How safe is flying? Last week the 
Actuarial Society of America’s Commit- 
tee on Aviation issued a 41-page answer, 
combed from its gloomy ledgers of death | 
in the air. The Committee found a big 
1931 improvement in civilian flying and 
continued betterment in military and 
scheduled airline flying. On scheduled 
lines there was one fatality for every 19.- 
346 passengers carried, against one in 
17,396 in 1930, 3,314 in 1928. The air | 
traveler need not expect to be killed before 
his 20,000th flight. On a passenger-mile 
basis he is reasonably certain of flying 
4,600,000 mi. safely. It is still, statisti- 
cally, 100 times as hazardous to fly on 








regular airways as to take a train but only | 


four times as dangerous as riding in an 
automobile. Including one absent-minded 
person who stepped into a propeller, only 
27 passengers were killed on U. S. airlines 
last year. In the first half of this year, 
16 out of about 250,000 passengers car- 
tied were killed. 

It is a different story if an amateur 

pilot invites you for a cross-country hop 
in his plane. By the law of averages you 
would be dead before your 4,oooth flight— 
five times as dangerous as scheduled air- 
line flying. Contrary to popular opinion 
it is a trifle less dangerous to take sight- 
seeing flights or air taxis than to fly by 
transport plane, largely because “joy 
hops” are very short. Scheduled flights 
average between two and three hours, non- 
scheduled one-half to one hour. 
_ Total U. S. deaths in the air dropped 
Irom 237 in 1930 to 183 last year. The 
committee attributed the drop to a 30% 
decline in non-scheduled commercial fly- 
ing. Nearly one-fourth of all accidents on 
scheduled airlines last year were traced to 
bad weather, followed by structural fail- 
ure, pilots’ errors, motor failure. 

Sponsored by insurance companies, the 
Actuarial Society endeavored without 
Much success to segregate sub-groups of 
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“To be sure of 


GOOD LIGHT 
at LOW COST 


Use this lamp 


**Many people fail to realize that the true cost of light is the cost 
of the lamps p/us the cost of current. If you pay for current that 
is wasted, instead of being turned into light, you are using the 
most expensive lamp made, no matter how little you paid for it. 


**And because the only sure way of getting all the light you pay 
for is by purchasing a lamp made by a reputable manufacturer, I 
sell nothing but General Electric Mazpa lamps in my stores.”’ 


The reasons F. J. Pekoc, former president of The Ohio Retail 
Hardware Dealers Association and alert proprietor of 3 successful 
stores in Cleveland, Ohio, gives for selling only General Electric 
Mazpa lamps, are the same reasons that prompt so many outstand- 
ing industrial and commercial concerns, public institutions, great 
railway systems and steamship lines everywhere to specify 
General Electric efficiency and economy for every lighting purpose. 


When buying lamps, just look for the initials G. E. in a circle 
on the end of every bulb. Then you are sure of true lighting 
economy. General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Buy Your Lamps 
Where You See 
This Banner 


In thousands of dealers’ 
windows this month 
you will see this banner. 
Drop in and let your 
dealer tell you how 
you can be sure of 
good light at low cost. 


GENERAL @Q) ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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Before fire visits you 
consider ali the facts 


. . . for as the fire dies out, your best friend is the company back of your 
insurance policy. You can be sure it will be a good friend, if you selected 
it slowly, carefully, thoughtfully, on a basis of proven facts. Put this mer- 
ciless test of facts on Central insurance. Investigate its 56 years of prompt 
and full payment of losses, its unbroken record of fair sevthement and the 


outstanding strength shown by its constantly increasing surplus. Let the 


facts—and nothing less—convince you that a Central policy is the one 
you want to protect you when fire strikes. And because all Central risks 
are preferred risks, because of sound conservative management on the 
mutual plan, this dependable protection is available at a definite saving. 
Since 1921, Central policyholders every year have enjoyed a 30% dividend. 
Ask the nearest Central agent to give you the facts on your particular 
insurance problem. We will gladly send you his name and more informa- 


tion on request. 














oy] CENTRAL 


Dividends To MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


Cc. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 










Policyholders 


CENTRAL AGENTS WRITE ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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pilots which would rank as good risks fo; 
insurance. Some companies now insur 
pilots by special arrangement, fixing the 
rate (always high) after a study of his 
particular type of flying. Among transpor, 
pilots the annual mortality rate runs be. 
tween 20 and 25 per 1,000. Deaths among 
holders of limited commercial and private 
licenses occur about one-half as frequently 
but their rate per hour of flying is higher 
Most dangerous branch of service flying 
is the Marine Corps—rate for the last six 
months of 1931; 45 per 1,000. 


Prepaic 








Or with ¢ 

° microsea 

Great Idea prepai 
Iconoclastic Charles Grey Grey, Brit} | fio areas 

* 4 ° . jligent ¢ 
ain’s foremost aeronautical editor, lay neg 


doesn’t cs 


week quoted a letter to London’s Dail) 
Express in his Aeroplane: 

“Dear Sir: 

“T am an American girl with all tha 
capacity for original thought and creative 
effort which distinguishes the New Worl 
from the Old. 

“T propose to fly non-stop (with a good 
pilot) to Cape Town. When over Victoria 
Falls my three darling babies, Homer, 
Luther and Sundae, will each make a para- 
chute jump in honor of Queen Victoria, 
Dr. Livingstone and ex-Mayor James 
(‘Washington’) Walker, respectively. 

“Now, is not that a great idea—or is it? 

“Yours sororily, 
“Ella Clam (Mrs.)” 


SCIENCE 


Elevation 

Tenants of modern office buildings frei 
if they wait more than 30 seconds for an 
elevator. This impatience cost Manhat- 
tan’s Empire State Building nearly $400; 
coo for extra elevators. The space thos 
elevators occupy takes more than four 
acres from the building’s rentable spac 











T 


jobl 


The Empire State owners could have That b 
saved space & money by running He wan 
double-deck elevators to the Soth floor in Non 
stead of the present 36 single-deck pas couldn’ 


ably rig 
paying ( 


senger cars which go that high. But the 
owners figured their building woul 


quickly fill up with tenants whose rents can get 
would pay for the extra elevators and thi Ask an 
lost floor space. More fundamentally inth 
the owners were pressed for time in cot be train 
struction, feared that tenants might be inaugur 


reluctant to use double-deck cars. plans of 
sight int 
could g 
He'll 
manufac 
pany wi 
tience; 


The builders of Manhattan’s newest 
completed skyscraper, Cities Service's 67- 
story Sixty Wall Tower, installed double- 
deck elevators which seem to satisfy the 
tenantry. If ordinary single elevators ha 
been used, the economical height of th: 
building would not have been more thai 
48 stories. 

To satisfy the tenants’ demand for 
speed and the owners’ need of profit 1s‘ 
complex problem which Carl F. Scot! 


cleaner 1 
first in t 
cleaners 
ing mor 
times, tl 


Manhattan engineer, discussed in the cur If he: 
rent Engine ring News-Record. the teacl 

Elevators now run at between goo all good mc 
1.200 ft. per min. The 67 (all told) cars ad 
in the Empire State Building can run, ane oover, 


the 74 in the Rockefeller Center buildin THE 
now being constructed will run, at 1,2 
ft. per min. (14 mi. per hr.). Speed # 
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New 


Worlds Under Your Nose 


The Magic 
Doorway to 
Nature's 
Invisible 
Wonders 


Why travel? Microcraft 
will show you fascinating 
y new worlds right under 
your nose! Tiny living 
creatures—hair on inse « 
legs—plant cells — countless other marvels. 
Fun and education with 
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Prepaid 
orwmtnco MICROCRAFT — The Complete 
Power icroscope Kit for Young America 
mmeroorgve Contains 25 items—microscope, slides, 
Prepaid tweezers, collecting bottles, etc. Micro- 





scope no 
precision made, heavy | 








a toy——a scientific instrument, 
ine lens, magnifies 20 diams., 
400 areas. Never befc tilable at so low a price. In- 
telligent gift for boy or girl. Practical for schools. Money 
back if not exactly as represented. If your local dealer 
doesn't carry MICROCRAFT, order direct—today. 


The Newman-SternCo. 1752E. 12th St. Cleveland, O. 














SELL YOUR SNAP SHOTS 


Magazines, newspapers, 





advertisers pay millions yearly 







verywhere. They need 
IF YOU HAVE " 

» FREE BOOK that tells how y« 
this 





delightful, profitable, ‘sp 
at 





UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS CORPORATION 
10 West 33rd Street, Dept. 127K, New York 











* * 


Y 
To the Father 


of a 
jobless college man 


That boy of yours doesn’t want to loaf. 
He wants to be earning—and learning. 


No matter what he plans to do later, he 
couldn’t be spending his time more profit- 
ably right now than in taking a practicaland 
paying course in scientific salesmanship. He 
can get that experience by selling Hoovers. 
Ask any sales manager you know. 

in the Hoover organization, your son will 
be trained and guided by men who have 
inaugurated some of the most successful 
plans of modern industry. He'll gain an in- 
sight into scientific sales methods such as he 
could get in few institutions. 

He’ ll be working for the oldest and largest 
manufacturer of electric cleaners; A com- 
pany with twenty-five years of selling expe- 
tience; Manufacturing the finest electric 
cleaner made today; Ranking outstandingly 
first in the eyes of the public; Selling more 
cleaners than any other manufacturer—sell- 
ing more Hoovers this year, in these tough 
times, than were sold last year. 

If he will work hard, follow consistently 
the teachings we give him, he'll be earning 
good money. If you are interested write for 
further information direct to Mr. H. W. 
Hoover, President, 


THE HOOVER COMPANY 
North Canton, Ohio 





| operating costs included, 


scarcely felt, because the cars start and 
stop smoothly. But many passengers be- 
come uncomfortable as they ride. The air 
pressure atop the great tower buildings 
is about one-half pound per square inch 
less than at the street level. Elevator 
passengers feel the difference as an annoy- 
ing pressure on the ear drums. They 
overcome the discomfort by pretending 
to swallow. That action opens the eusta- 
chian tubes, allows air pressure on the 
inner sides of the ear drums to equalize 
air pressure on the outer sides 

The cost of running an elevator up & 
down the Chrysler tower averages, all 
about 25¢ a 
round trip. Cars in that building run 
320,000 mi., make 12,000,000 stops a year. 
Electricity to run a car one mile (24 tower 
round trips) costs 1}/¢. Other buildings 
find the costs about the same. Hence Mr. 
Chrysler, John Davison Rockefeller Jr. 
(Rockefeller Center), Alfred Emanuel 
Smith (Empire State), Henry Latham 
Doherty (60 Wall) and their competitors 
want to carry as many people as possible 
each trip of their swift machines, and to 
get the passengers in & out fast as 


as 


possible. 


Engineer Scott noted some ways this is 
done. Cars are wider than they are deep. 
Door openings also are wide. This entices 
passengers to enter and step out smartly. 
In lobbies signs show which elevators rise 
to certain heights. Starters are polite and 
intelligent. Cars stop precisely at floor 
levels. On each floor a light and a bell 
bring the tenant to the door of the ele- 
vator which will stop for him. Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co.. which 
with Otis Elevator Co. leads in U. S. ele- 
vator research,* now attaches photo- 
electric cells to elevators. These prevent 
elevator doors closing on passengers, allow 
the doors to close the instant the passenger 
safely enters. 

Two elevators could run in one shaft- 
way. The elevators might be joined as a 
double-deck car, as in 60 Wall. Or they 
may be separate machines in one shaft, 
carefully kept from colliding, as in West- 
inghouse’s East Pittsburgh office building. 
Upper elevators stop at only even floors, 


| lower elevators at only odd floors or vice 


versa. 
Because doubling of elevators is yet 
rare, Engineer Scott observes that “‘the 


higher a tenant goes the poorer is his 
elevator service, usually to the accompani- 
ment of higher rents also.” He considers 


it “interesting to note that, except for 
| buildings on very large plot areas, the 


| economical story height of New York sky- 
| scrapers, as indicated by the ten recent 


ones, is about the same as the height of 
the Woolworth Building, erected in 1913.+” 


*Another notable elevator manufacturer is 
Gurney Elevator Co., with whose research Gen- 


eral Electric co-operates. 


{Some Manhattan skyscrapers with elevators 
rising 45 stories or more 


Height in Feet Stories 
Te .1,248 102 
| ME Ne Se ie eas iy 1,046 77 
Bank of Manhattan......... 925 71 
R. C. A. Rockefeller Center... 850 69 
FEA Oe ree 950 67 
500 Fifth Avenue........... 700 61 
City Bank-Farmers Trust..... 742 57 
EP Ore Peer 625 56 
DN cid a aa ed to a oie 733 55 
ey ie | nr re 654 50 
R. C. A. (Lexington Avenue). 643 50 
450 Seventh Avenue......... 525 48 


NEw INTERIORS 
or OLD! 





Symbol of \ 
OU can preserve... America’s 
. Finest Soft 
at amazingly low cost Textured 
Wood 


cee all the priceless asso-~ 
ciations of the home you love, and 
still bring that home in harmony with 
the new decorative fashion, by doing 
over your rooms with beautiful walls of 
Satin-Like ARKANSAS SOFT PINE. 

Interior walls finished in this splen- 
did wood have no equal in beauty eee 
in warmth to the eye and spirit. ae 
choice of finishes eas freedom from 
disfiguring cracks...or in dependable, 
fuel-saving insulation against damp- 
ness and cold. 

With an interior wall of Arkansas 


Soft Pine, you may have the “homey, 
friendly informality illustrated above 

-or the dignified atmosphere which 
goes with paneling of conventional 
design. 

Beautiful in its solt mellow tone and 
natural lustre sane the finest texture 
and pleasing figure cee suited to every 
modern finish in stain or natural effects 

. scientifically seasoned and certi- 
fied by trade and grade marks ... 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE oflers you 
this new interior beauty for your home 
ata price in keeping with today’s 
adjusted values. 

Write today for your Free Copy of 
“New Interiors for Old,” and see for 
yourself the attractive designs youmay 
choose from eee and at what small cost. 
This is, indeed, the price opportunity of 


P . 1 
a generation eee mail your reque: t now. 


ARKANSAS 
SOFT PINE BUREAU 


1016 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 


f ] 


Arkansas Soft Pine is sold by lumber 
and millwork dealers east of the Rockies 
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One of a series of advertisements describing 
the major essentials of utility investments. 


1. CONSERVATIVE VALUATION 
is an investment safety factor 


2. State valuation of public 
utilities aids investors 


3. How to confirm value of 
a holding company’s assets 


4. Example of conservative 
capitalization 


A possibility of over-valuation exists in 

all classes of investments—even the pur- 
chase of a farm. Careful investing is largely 
a matter of putting your money into pro- 
ductive assets, conservatively valued. 

A company whose bonds and stocks are 
conservatively proportioned to the real value 
of its property is not under a strain to pay 
interest and dividends on securities issued 
in excess of its income-producing assets. 


Adequate expenditures for maintenance 


14 Standards 
of Utility Investment 


Equity investments in utility companies are 
now usually available to investors only through 


the securities of holding companies, 


In the final analysis, those holding companie 


which render the greatest economic service 
lower cost of financing, operating economies and 


improvements in service— are best able to earn 
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dividends and conserve property values. The earn- 
ing power and efficient use of invested capital must 
rest,in the long run, upon organization, manage- 
ment, and service, 

These advertisements describe the outstanding 
features of the structure developed by Pa 
Lighting during its 46 years of utility operation 
in Southern California. They deal individually with: 


8. Reserves 
9. Dividend Record 


10, Intercompany 
Financing 


ORGANIZATION 
1. Management 
2. History 
3. Territory Served 
4, Revenue Sources 
5. Unity of System 
CAPITAL 
¥ 6. CAPITALIZA- 
TION AND 
PROPERTY 
VALUES 15. 
7. Type of 
Securities Issued 14. Low Rates 


SERVICE 

11. Interconnected 
Facilities 

12. Economy of 

Operation 

Quality of 

Product 


The entire series of advertisements has 
been published in booklet form and is 
available on request to 700 Insurance Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, California. 








of the property and reserves for depreciation 
need not endanger the dividends of a com- 
pany that has an uninflated capital struc- 
ture. The subject of Capital Structure has 
many which 
sketched in this space, but the following are 
probably the most important. 


branches cannot even be 


2 An investor should at least determine 
& theclearly established value of the prop- 
erty. One advantage of public utility in- 
vestments is that state regulation assures an 
approximately correct statement of the cost 
of the physical property on the company’s 
books. Utility properties were usually ap- 
praised by the commissions at the begin- 
ning of regulation, and additions since that 
time are matters of prescribed record. 


4 In the case of public utilities combined 
into a larger system by a holding com- 
pany which ownsall of their common stocks, 
the property assets of the individual operat- 
ing companies should be added together and 
compared with the valuation at which they 
are carried by the holding company. Under 
conservative financial management of the 
holding system, these assets will be found to 
agree with the sumof theindividual property 
accounts, with a reasonable allowance add- 
ed for certain Intangibles described below. 

These intangibles consist of additional 
values created by the fact that the proper- 
ties can be financed and operated more eco- 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 


nomically and serviceably as a group thay 
by themselves; in other words, each com. 
pany’s property becomes more valuable, 
both to investors and users of the service, 
by being made a part of a system instead of 
an isolated unit. 


Excessive capitalization of these intan. 
gibles, however, is a signal for caution, 
Well informed financial advice may bk 
needed to determine whether it is reason. 
able. Conservative opinion will generally 
agree that when a utility holding compan) 
acquires properties it may properly pay for 
and capitalize this class of intangibles a 
10% and in some cases even 15% of its com- 
bined “Plant Properties and Franchises”, 

Total assets of a holding company there- 
fore should be the sum of the ascertainable 
assets of its operating companies, plus legit. 
imate intangibles. 


Example: The “Plant Properties and 

Franchises” of the four utility compa- 
niescomprising the Pacific Lighting System, 
as shown by their individual financial state. 
ments, amount to $208,000,000. The cor- 
responding item in the Pacific Lighting 
Corporation consolidated balance sheet i 
$231,000,000. The difference consists of 
other natural gas transmission propertie 
necessary to unify the four utility com- 
panies into one system, together with 
intangibles which are valued on Pacific 
Lighting books at a little Jess than 64% of 
the combined “Plant Properties and Fran- 
chises”. These intangibles are carried by 
Pacific Lighting Corporation at consider- 
ably less than its own actual cost. 


Conservative capitalization has accom 
panied Pacific Lighting’s development for 
nearly half a century. ‘The system supplic 
natural gas to 252 communities in South- 
ern California, and electricity to Los An- 
geles, with a total of a million customers. 
Dividends have been uninterrupted since 
the company was founded in 1886, wit 
the exception of one year in the earl 
days of the company’s history. 


Pacific Lighting Corporation is offering no secut- 
ities at the present time, construction requitt 
ments estimated at more than $6,000,000 fi 
1932 being financed with its oven funds. Th 
company’s organization and financial structur 
are being described by these advertisements s 
that its individual position among utility holding 
companies will be more widely recognizi 
when additional financing becomes necessar\. 


CORPORATION 


Unifying through common stock owner ship four 
interconnected California Utilities 
LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORP. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO. 
SANTA MARIA GAS CO. 


October 1 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Halsey, Stuart Indicted 

Harold Leonard Stuart was proud of 
XN. W. Halsey & Co.’s record when he 
went to work for the firm. When he be- 
came its president on Banker Halsey’s 
death in 1911 he was proud and jealous 
of the reputation of the new firm, Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Now a white-haired banker 
of 51. he points with pride to his firm’s 
yast clientele and to the fact that even 
during the boom it distributed no com- 
mon stocks. While some of its issues 
“turned sour” it has maintained its rep- 
utation among its peers. 

Banker Stuart has been aware of an 
attack brewing against his house. His 
first intimation of it was 19 months ago 
when Senator John J. Blaine of Boscobel, 





ue Bes 7 











Haro_p LEONARD STUART 


..« felt a blast from Boscobel. 


Wis. arose upon the Senate floor and de- 
nounced Halsey, Stuart's financing of 
Washington real estate in a burst of 
oratory, bellowing: “In all the ages the 
tyrant, political, industrial or financial has 
been the one to suifer the guillotine; and 
Inow warn the Halsey Stuarts, the Doher- 
tys—I warn them all that their power to 
rob must cease.” 

This attack was centred upon the Ward- 
man Real Estate Properties Inc., holding 
company for $28,000,000 worth of apart- 
ment houses, office buildings and hotels, 
including famed Wardman Park Hotel. 
Some time after this speech the Depart- 
ment of Justice (which rents a Wardman 
building) sought and obtained permission 
to go through Halsey, Stuart’s books. 

Last week white-haired Banker Stuart 
heard that the Blaine-made storm was 
about to break. In selling $13,500,000 
worth of Wardman bonds the house had 
sold $200,000 in the Senator’s home state, 
thus making possible a “use of the mails 
to defraud” charge. Anxious to protect 
his firm from the criticism which is 
aroused by any legal action, Mr. Stuart 
hurried to Washington, asked President 
Hoover to intervene. He was referred to 
Attorney General Mitchell who refused to 


act. Returning to Chicago, he prepared 
to face what he felt sure was a “frame- 
up,’ an action brought on for political 
purposes and typical of the many suits 
which during a Depression serve to keep 
lawyers busy, corporations harassed. 

Just as Mr. Stuart expected, the indict- 
ment charged him and five of his execu- 
tives with using the mail to defraud. The 
indictment was issued in Chicago, home 
office of Halsey, Stuart & Co. Banker 
Stuart and his two indicted Chicago part- 
ners promptly surrendered and posted a 
bond guaranteeing their appearance in 
Milwaukee where the trial will be held. 
Under a new law they were fingerprinted. 

The indictment makes no reference to 
the details of the supposed fraud and mis- 
representation in the case. The crime has 
been committed, says the Grand Jury, be- 
cause on such & such a date some of these 
securities were sent to purchasers through 
the mail. This evidence when presented 
to the trial jury may be supported by an 
attack on the accuracy of certified balance 
sheets and operating statements, or it may 
deal with careless preparation of sales 
circulars which resulted in “misrepresenta- 
tion” and loss to purchasers. If it is the 
latter aspect, one item for comment will 
be the sale of $11,000.000 First & Refund- 
ing Mortgage bonds, not first mortgages 
at all as the term is commonly used in 
realty parlance, but part first and part 
second mortgages—as would have been 
ipparent to an investor who understood 
balance sheets. Or perhaps a major at- 
tack may be made on a $2.500.000 issue 
of debentures secured by deposit of 
another block of bonds which at one time 
were rumored to have been withdrawn in 
part. 

In matters like this Wall Street is prone 
to rely heavily upon the famed doctrine 
of Caveat Emptor (“Let the buyer be- 
ware’). On the other hand the investing 
public, as represented by their District At- 
torneys. like to put the blame for any loss 
on the financial go-between. 


Straus Out. The proud and business- 
fetching boast of the big realty investment 
firm of S. W. Straus & Co. was “44 Years 
Without Loss to any Investor.” But last 
year many a Straus-sponsored bond de- 
faulted, huge losses piled upon Straus in- 
vestors. Last week, charged with selling 
bonds on properties whose taxes were in 
default and first mortgages that were not 
first mortgages, the company was thrown 
into receivership, Special law applied was 
New York’s Martin Act which defines 
fraud as “all deceitful practices contrary 
to the plain rules of common honesty.” 
Said Justice Alfred V. Norton in ordering 
the receivership: “It is tragical. to say the 
least, to compare the practices as engaged 
in by the defendants with the glowing 
representation of good faith set forth in 
the particular circular issued by the de- 
fendants. It appears that the de- 
fendants were laboring under the mistaken 
conception that they were under no duty 
to make disclosures to prospective pur- 
chasers in answer to specific inquiry.” In 
addition to the receivership a restraining 
order was issued prohibiting the firm from 
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selling bonds until true facts are set forth 
to customers. Straus President Nicholas 
Roberts said he would fight the orders, 
made much of the fact that the firm 
“voluntarily” discontinued many of its 
practices 18 months ago. 


Flight to Athens 


Servants in the small Hotel Lincoln, in 
Paris,* were mildly surprised one evening 
last week to see the short, white-mus- 
tached old Americain who had been stop- 
ping at the hotel with his sick wife for 
several weeks, making his way furtively 
out of the house through the dim-lit serv- 
ice entrance. With him was his alert. 
dark-haired son, who had just arrived 
from the U. S. The’son carried a small 
handbag. In the street they hailed a taxi, 
vanished into the night. 

The taxi driver took them to the Gare 











International 
Mrs. 
“Please, please let me alone!” 


SAMUEL INSULL 


de Lyon. They caught the midnight ex 
press for Italy. Early the next day they 
were across the border, whizzing through 
mountains among which run great electric 
power lines. Ivar Kreuger passed through 
that countryside many times on his trips 
to Rome for secret transactions. Alfred 
Lowenstein played financial chess with 
Italian power projects until he plunged 
from an airplane into the English Chan- 
nel 

The old man and his son got off the 
train at Turin. It was afternoon and they 
spent the night there, then went on to 
Milan. There they went to the office of 
a travel agency. “I am Samuel Insull,” 
he said. “You know who I am?” He 
was perfectly casual, displayed a thick roll 
of banknotes. The clerk knew he was a 
U. S. utility tycoon whose fortune had 
been swept away. He did not know that 
Samuel Insull was under indictment in 
Chicago for larceny and embezzlement, 
that the U. S. State Department was spat- 
tering Europe with cables asking his 
whereabouts. The agent provided air 
transportation to Rome. Samuel Insull 

*One block away is the residence of Henry M. 
Blackmer, fugitive from the Teapot Dome oil 
scandal 








~ 
Factors That Favor Western Industry 


These compelling factors draw indusiry to the San Francisco 
Bay area: cheap power and fuel, high labor efficiency, moderate 
living costs. 

For fuel there are the practically inexhaustible natural gas fields at Kettle- 
man Hills. Industrial gas rates in the San Francisco area are the cheapest in the 
West. For electric power there are the eternal snows of the Sierras. Here power 
costs are cheaper than in any other important industrial section of the nation. 

Temperature has a definite effect upon working efficiency. The San Fran- 
cisco area averages annually 304 days within the ideal temperature range 
and scarcely more than a ten-degree fluctuation in the mean monthly tem- 
perature through the year. Net values of output per employee and per dollar 
of wages here exceed those of any other Pacific Coast city. 

Living costs in San Francisco are moderate, less than in most large centers 
of population, not more than in other Pacific Coast cities. 


These are compelling factors, supplementing advantages in 
availability of raw materials and distribution costs to the con- 
stantly expanding markets... factors compelling the attention of 
those astute eastern manufacturers and merchants who plan to 
do business with the West by doing business in the West. 


Familiar with the conditions of industrial production and dis- 
tribution in the San Francisco area, where they have been 
associated with many of the foremost commercial and industrial 
enterprises since pioneer days, the Crocker institutions will be 
pleased to furnish specific information on these subjects to re- 
sponsible concerns or individuals. 


Write to the Business Service Department 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST COMPANY * SAN FRANCISCO 


| speeding 
| Paris flocked to the Hotel Lincoln. } 
| had promised them an interview at 10:3 
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| said good-by to his son who went back to 


the hotel, paid a $13 bill, then traveled 
back to Paris and his mother. 

While Samuel Insull and his son wer 
toward Turin, newshawks jy 


a. m., thus insuring himself a good chance 
for a clean getaway the night before. The 
reporters grew impatient. When Mrs, Ip. 


| sull, recently ill and still wan and weak 
| came out to go shopping they besieged 


her. ‘Please let me alone!” she cried 
hysterically. “I know nothing about my 
husband’s affairs. Please. please let me 
alone!” Years ago Gladys Wallis was a 
pretty actress. The titles of some of her 
plays when up & coming Sam _Insull 
courted her were For Money, On Proln- 
tion, Brother John. 

Reporters, sensing that sly old Samuel 
Insull was at last in full flight, took up 
the hunt. By the time they had followed 
the trail to Turin, Samuel Insull was 
safely on his way to Rome. 

At Rome he took a plane for Tirana, 
Albania, then flew on to Salonika. There 
he changed to train for Athens. Mr. Insull 
hurried to the Grande Bretagne Hotel. In 
Greece, his lawyers had told him, he would 
be safe from extradition. 

On his first morning in Athens, Mr. In- 
sull sat on a balcony sipping a cup of 
strong Turkish coffee. 
ticed a number of cars around his hotel, 
the drivers all eying him. Finally an 
Athenian policeman emerged from one car 
and approached Mr. Insull, informed him 
he was under arrest. The American Lega- 
tion had asked Athenian police to detain 
him in order to give the U. S. State De- 
partment time to decide whether or not to 
ask Greece, with which no extradition 
treaty has been completely established, to 
send Mr. Insull back to face U. S. justice. 

In Chicago while certain holders of In- 
suil Utilities Investments, Inc. debentures 
were filing suit to recover $10,000,000 of 
securities pledged under bank loans, it was 
revealed that coded legal advice had been 
cabled to Mr. Insull as he fled to Athens 

While Samuel Insull was in flight, his 
long-nosed brother Martin John Insull was 
tossing on a cot in one of the dingiest 
harshest jails in Canada. There was no 
running water. The meals were terrible 
He was not allowed to puff his pipe. 

His jailing followed a frantic day. At 
3:30 a. m.a Chicago Assistant State’s At- 
torney had awakened him at his $20-a 
week boarding house in Orillia, Ont. and 
demanded his voluntary return to Chicago 
He flatly refused. Next morning he and 
his loyal friends Mr. & Mrs. William Bar- 


| ker of Highland Park, Ill. who had ar 


rived in their car during the night to be 
with him, motored to Toronto to see law- 
yers. A Canadian warrant for his arrest! 
had been issued, he was advised to surren- 
der. At 9:30 p. m. he gave himself up to 
the Canadian police in the small town of 
Barrie, Ont. There was a brief hearing 
before a judge as lank, as gaunt, as curt 
as he. And then, through a driving rain, 
he was driven to jail. 

After two days he was released on $50; 
ooo bail. Sick and tired, he returned to 
the boarding house in Orillia. The out- 
come seemed certain, and he showed that 
he knew it. Waving a thin hand at report- 
ers he called, “I’ll see you in Chicago.” 


He may have no: | 
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Still Open Dawes 
One memorable June night last year 


Chicago’s biggest bankers worked and 
haggled until commuters were tumbling 
out of bed to catch early trains (Time, 
June 15, 1931). Their work averted a 
Chicago catastrophe. Shaky Foreman- 
State National Bank was absorbed by 
Melvin Alvah Travlor’s First National, 
and National Bank of the Republic by 
General Charles Gates Dawes’s Central 
Trust Co. 

Central Republic Bank & Trust Co., 
as the last two merged banks were called, 
had its troubles. Last spring its directors 
had sleepless nights until in June when, 
after General Dawes had resigned from 
R. F. C., they obtained $80,000,000 from 
R. F. C. and $15,000,000 from other banks 
(Time, July 4). Last week the Central 
Republic board was again working far into 
the night. 

Had they not accomplished something, 
other bankers might well have had an an- 
swer to the question, “Cana bad statement 
start a run?” For Central Republic last 
week reported its condition as of Sept. 30. 
This showed, in terms of millions of dol- 
lars, cash of $24 and U. S. bonds of go¢ 
against deposits of $76. In addition to 
the money owed depositors, the bank still 
owed $35,000,000 to R. F. C. and others. 

Last week’s meetings made possible, in- 
stead of liquidation, the formation of the 
much-discussed new Dawes bank (TIME, 
Sept. 12). It is called City National Bank 
& Trust Co. (instead of Dawes Bank). It 
starts business with a capital of $4.000,- 
ooo, surplus of $1.000,000, several new 
directors. These include Elisha Walker, 
onetime Transamerica head; Vice Presi- 
dent Charles Schuveldt Dewey of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet ; Publisher William Frank- 
yn Knox of the Chicago Daily News. 
Announcement of the new bank and the 
fact that it had taken over all of Central 
Republic's deposits was made on the day 
that the statement of condition was re- 
orted, averting a possible run which 
might have 
vank at all. 
000 in deposits compared last 
$112,000,000 three months ago, $250,000,- 
000 when it was formed. 





Central Republic’s $76,000.- 


Not taken over by City National were 
Central Republic’s burdensome _ leases 
(most of which can now be cancelled), its 
“bills payable,” nor its trust and real estate 
business. Both of the latter will be 
handled by the new bank on a contract 
basis, may perhaps be worked out at a 
profit for Central Republic’s shareholders. 
But last week “Dawes Bank, Old’ stock 
sold at $2.25. 








Bankers Evasion 

A polite family does not squabble while 
Visitors are in the parlor. But sometimes 
visitors cannot help but hear squabble- 
sounds upstairs, downstairs and in the 
kitchen too. 

Anxious to appear polite and united, the 
American Bankers Association decided to 
play down branchbanking at its convention 
in Los Angeles last week. The topic has 
grown stronger, more bitter, as it has aged. 
Thus it was that the chief speeches were 
on such harmonious subjects as the return 
of confidence (new President Francis | 


left General Dawes with no | 


week to | 
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Two years and 8 months ago A. W. Wetsel asked: 


“How LONG is ‘Long Pull’?” 


Those who received his answer benefited. 
Today a few more blunt questions are asked. 
Those who seek the answers should vastly benefit. 


Two years and eight months 
ago, A. W. Wetsel publicly asked 
the question ‘‘How long is ‘Long 
Pull?” At that time many, 
perhaps the majority of inves- 
tors believed in the policy of 
“Buy outright and hold for the 
Long Pull.” Mr. Wetsel re- 
vealed the dangers lurking in 
that policy—pointed out the 
utter impracticability of making 
long term predictions and the 
fact that followers such a 
policy would be certain to miss 
many fortune-making opportun- 
ities in a declining market. Those 
who followed his advice vastly 
benefited. 


The Problem Today 


Now the problem confronting 
many people is how to protect 
their remaining capital and sup- 
plement their shrunken incomes. 

And today these blunt 
questions are in order: 

“Are you still following the 
same principles you applied in 
1929? 

“a you not realize 
that it was these principles, sot 
the bear market, which caused 
your losses? 

“If you are still following 
policies which caused losses can 
you depend on them to PRO- 
TECT your present capital 
against further loss; do you 
expect these policies to increase 
your income, to say nothing 
of recouping your losses and 
forging on to new gains?” 


of 


SO 


so, do 


Note: On October 22, 1931, 
Mr. A. W. Wetsel and essential | 
members of his staff resigned | 
from and severed all connection | 
with the Wetsel Market Bureau, | 
Inc., and established a new or | 
ganization which has afforded | 
investors the continuation of Mr. | 
Wetsel’s investment and trading | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


services. The A. W. Wetsel 

Advisory Service is an organiza Name 

tion standing for independent 

investment counsel and has no 

connection with any other or- Address.. . . 


ganization whatever. 





Send me, without obligation, article by FE. 
“How to protect your capital and accelerate its growth 
through trading.” 


The Answer 

Yet all these things are pos- 
sible. But you- must substitute 
new, SOUND methods for those 
which have failed you. Fallacies 
and half truths about investment 
are the real causes of loss—Nor 
bear markets. And sound prin- 
ciples and practices PROTECT 
your capital and accelerate its 
growth—nNor bull markets. 


These facts are proven and 
clearly illustrated—many of the 
fallacies which misguide inves- 
tors are exposed in the clear 
light of experience and reason 
in a valuable article by a mem- 
ber of the staff of the A. W. 
Wetsel Advisory Service. 


Methods That Protect and 
Produce Results 

This article shows that you 
need not wait to enjoy the bene- 
fits of correct investment man- 
agement—it shows why you need 
not fear further market declines 
or even possible failures on the 
part of corporations—but on the 
contrary how you can put these 
methods to work for your pro- 
tection and gain—at once. 


Fill in the blank below and 
we will send you ‘How to 
protect your capital and acceler- 
ate its growth—through trad- 
ing’’ without obligation. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service 
1540 Chrysler Building 


New 


ork, N. Y 


B. Harmon, 


SoutH Seas ¢ ORIENTALCRUISE 


25,000-mileparadeofevents,countries, 
peoples, 21 ports! 14 countries! Itin- 
erary sparkles with such jewels as 
BALI and PORT MORESBY on direct 
call. ANGKOR WAT optional. 


Sailing from * * * 


NEW YORK, January 12 ° - + + FARES 
SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 27 
LOS ANGELES, Jan. 28 $1250 up 


* * * 
Star cruise of 1933. See the Pacific’s 
greatest wonders inthe Pacific’s newest 
ship. Average cost-per-day like living 
at home. Details at all travel agencies or 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
Matson Line 


Chicago 
Seattle ° 


New York 
Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
Portland 


Keep abreastof 
the times! 
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—— 
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USE 
Moore’s Economical 


Bookkeeping Methods 


This book describes Moore’s Loose 
Leaf systems for all kinds of record- 
keeping. Small, compact Binders and 
Forms. Let Moore’s Modern Methods 
show you how efficiently your book- 
keeping needs can be_handied. 
Send for FREE 140-page book con- 
taining life-size record forms com- 
pletely filled in, illustrating use for 
office, factory and profession. Write 
on business stationery. 

JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 


6142 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Fill in Coupon and Attach to Letierhead. 


Name 





Business. 


Cy. 








Low-Priced Stocks 
a Buy? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
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and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
Div. 41-100, Babson Park, Mass. 
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Hinckley Sisson); the good record of 
banks as a whole in Depression (old 
President Harry J. Haas); taxation v. 
business (Paul Shoup); the U. S. v. de- 
flation (Ogden Livingston Mills). 

But squabble-sounds kept being heard, 
mostly from the officers of small unit 
banks, on the defensive ever since the 
Glass Bill with its Section 19 (branching 
power for national banks) was proposed. 
The Division of State Banks went flatly 
on record with a resolution denouncing 
Section 19 as “a direct attack on the sov- 
ereignty of our States.” Many a unit 
banker gathered in Conference Room No. 
2 of the Biltmore Hotel where Charles F. 
Zimmerman of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association spoke hotly and _ furiously 
against branchbanking. When he heard 
that cynical fellow members were accusing 
him of aspiring to be Comptroller of the 
Currency, he snorted that he would rather 
be a country banker.* 

Aware that the squabble-sounds would 
soon reach the public, that emergence of 
the subject on the floor of the convention 
would mean a bitter fight among 3,000 
bankers, the A. B. A. acted quickly. A 
resolution was passed which said that the 
A. B. A. felt branchbanking was a subject 
so broad and controversial that A. B. A. 
could not commit itseii to either side, that 
members were free to take their own 
stands on the Glass Bill. 

Branchbanking has always been a rank- 
ling subject with A. B. A. members. In 
1926 after much wrangling, they passed 
a resolution favoring the McFadder. Bill 
which gave National banks the same 
branching powers as State banks. In 1928 
they heard President Rudolf Hecht of 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, 
call branchbanking ‘financial feudalism 
. .. economic vassalage.” But they in- 
structed their Economic Policy Commis- 
sion, under Banker Hecht, to study further 
the entire topic. In 1929 Comptroller 
Pole, ostensibly speaking for his chief, 
Andrew William Mellon, endorsed regional 
branchbanking and in 1930 Banker Hecht 
ate his words with the statement, “We 
cannot stem the tide of economic events.” 
While Banker Hecht’s work unre- 
warded with a resolution favoring his 
views last week, he was rewarded by being 
elected second vice president, thus assured 
of the presidency in 1935. Astute, influen- 
tial in his city, German-trained Banker 
Hecht is the type of banker who in most 
cases would send a vice president to an 
A. B. A. meeting. 


Costly Cloudburst 


Separating Bakersfield, Calif. and the 
San Joaquin Valley from the Mojave 
Desert are the Tehachapi Mountains, an 
ugly, arid range. Fortnight ago black 
clouds gathered over them. Early in the 

*Dead last week in Waukesha lay Andrew Jay 
Frame, 88, chairman of Waukesha National Bank 
(capital: $300,000) and one of its employes since 
1862. Long prominent in A. B. A. affairs, Banker 
Frame was called ‘‘America’s greatest country 
banker.”’? When, early th’s century, the A. B. A. 
advocated “asset currency’’—notes to be issued 
by small banks as a first lien against their assets 
—his opposition killed the movement. When 
the Federal Reserve Bill was before Congress in 
1913 he was the only “country banker” to be 
called to Washington for his opinion. In 1922 
at the A. B. A. convention he spoke bitterly 
against branchbanking, receiving national atten- 
tion, 
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afternoon it began raining. Creek beds 
that had been white and dry all summer 
became lashing rivers. Oldtimers in the 
small towns along the canyon sensed high. 
water and set out for high ground. Sixty 
tramps on a freight train which had sided 
on a culvert grew restive as the sound of 
rushing water grew into a mighty roar, 
When the flood broke, a 45-ft. wall of 
water tore down the creek bed. Houses 
were knocked topsy-turvy by great boul 
ders, signals were cracked from their 
bases. The sided train was lifted from 
the tracks, its freight cars hurled in all 
directions, its locomotive smashed side. 
long into a huge rock. Tracks were flung 
about, the roadbed scooped hollow. At 
the foot of the canyon motor cars were 








International 
SANTA FeE’s STOREY 


He did not cry over spilled freight cars. 


submerged. The leaping waters envelope! 
a service station and everybody near it 
By morning it was estimated that Death 
had struck at least 40 times during the 
night. 

Last week came comment from William 
Benson Storey, president of Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe which shares the 
Tehachapi Pass with S. P., must shoulder 
its portion of the reconstruction costs. 
Never a mincer of words, he cheerfully 
said: “It means that our line is cut in two 
during the period of our heaviest move- 
ment of fruit. According to estimates we 
receive it will take about two weeks to re- 
open that section. Estimates on the cost 
run around $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. But 
that is not so important as the revenue 
that will be missed.” 


Little Old Lumberman 

“T was well along in years then, nearly 
70,” recalled a thin, grey, tight-lipped little 
man on the witness stand in a Kansas 
City court last week. “The organization 
was my own creation. It was the 
story of Long-Bell Lumber Co. that Chair- 
man Robert Alexander Long, now 81. was 
telling. He was fighting a receivership 
jong desired by certain bondholders 
(Time, Feb. 1). One day in 1918, faced 
with exhaustion of their southern pine 
reserves, Chairman Long had gathered his 
executives about him to ponder liquida- 
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tion or continuance of the lumber busi- 
ness. Willingly risking his personal for- 
tune, he joined in their vote to continue, 
promptly dispatched men into the North- 
west to buy great tracts of Douglas fir. 
For the new venture they bought exten- 
ively, carefully. “A poor log costs as 
much to cut up as a good log, yes, and 
more,” mused the little old lumberman. 

Construction crews followed the timber 
cruisers. Mills were erected at Longview, 
Wash. on the Columbia River to secure 
water transportation to world markets. 
Railroads were built 30 mi. into the hills 
io lug down the logs. Plunked down in 
the wilderness, the entire city of Long- 
view (pop. 10.500) was constructed for 
employes. Long-Bell became the world’s 








Underwood & Underwood 
ROBERT ALEXANDER LONG 
“A poor log costs as much to cut up asa 
good one.” 


test lumber company. Then, two years 
iter the Northwest operation was begun, 
aid Founder Long, ‘the lumber business 
ust dried up.” Dividends were passed in 
i autumn of 1927, earnings shriveled 
nd last spring Long-Bell failed to pay its 
md interest. 

The shame of default weighed heavily 
athe grey head of Founder Long. When 
he suing bondholders labeled one of the 
ompany’s moves to obtain bank loans as 
iaudulent, it was too much, In his wide- 
ved old Pierce-Arrow touring car (1923 
iodel) he hurried down to court. Wear- 
Mga worn suit and shapeless shoes, spry 
d Robert Long told his tale with a grim 
mile. For leading his organization into 
Northwest timber he showed no regret. 
In 1930, bankers were on pins & needles 
wer their Long-Bell loans. Some, said 
founder Long, were ready to “run out.” 
lo assure adequate credit lines part of 
uong-Bell’s free assets were transferred 
)a wholly-owned subsidiary to which 
te banks then made loans, thus making 
rtain of a preferred creditor position. 
the bondholders suing for receivership 
contended that this arrangement jeopard- 
ued their security, constituted fraud. A 
iotective committee representing 74% of 
‘he bondholders, formed by Halsey, Stuart 
«Co. (see p. 45), will shortly announce a 
organization plan. . 


FROM 


THE 


TIME 


THE CITY OF 


CENTRAL 


UNITED 


IMPORTANT NEWS in 1819... 


a matter of 


October 19 (just two days from the 


date on this magazine) is the 113th 
birthday anniversary of a new news- 
paper in Cleveland. Sheet by sheet it 
was squeezed from the old hand press 
...to be distributed weekly by the 
editor, on horseback, to a few hundred 
sturdy settlers of the Western Reserve. 
Financial 
The 
ment’s Bank was taking steps to facili- 
Banking, 


as well as publishing, was breaking 


news —a_ single 


United States 


para- 
graph! Govern- 


tate exchange operations, 


new trails in a frontier civilization. 


Still hidden in the misty future was 


the day when newspapers struck off in 


course today! 


Cleveland each week would be num- 


bered in millions... when Cleveland’s 
yearly printing and publishing activi- 
ties would be a $20,000,000 industry. 

Hidden, too, was the day when the 
name of Ohio’s largest national bank 
on drafts and acceptances (quite as a 
matter of course) would put the seal of 
financial responsibility on commercial 
transactions reaching every corner of 
the globe. Equally striking, it is safe 
to say, will be the further development 
of this industrial community still to be 
revealed from 1932 onward...a de- 
velopment of which Central United 
National will be an active part as it 


has been in the past. 


CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK 
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NATIONAL BANK 

















Va 
) 
r AN the days before overpro- 


be duction became strangely 

WT ih coupled with under-con- 
sumption, a certain farmer found 
himself with enough seed to plant 
only 50 of his 100 heavily mort- 
gaged acres of arable land. 


It became necessary then for 
him to decide which acres to 
plant, for he knew that such an 
important undertaking should 
not be haphazard. He took pen- 
ciland paper, therefore, and drew 
a map of his estates, which he 
divided into three natural divi- 
sions; and he remembered his 
past experience and marked on 
each division the number of 
bushels it could produce. 

And he said, “‘There are 532 
acres of rich soil in the valley. 
They are capable of producing 
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only 100 bushels. Then there is 
the large intermediate field with 
224 acres which produces about 
300 bushels. That’s better. But 
biggest of all is the field of 7134 
acres which produces 500 bush- 
els. There will I plant as far as 
my seed will go.” 

Then he bethought himself: 
“Shall I trust the wind to sow 


And he took 


pencil and paper again and stud- 


the richer land?”’ 


ied the markings on the map 
of his three fields. 
bered his arithmetic and he fig- 


He remem- 


ured the harvest per acre in 
each field, and he said, “If 
I sow only the big field I 
shall reap at the most only 


7 bushels per acre, and in 
the intermediate field 13 bush- 


els per acre, and in the little 

field of rich soil 18 bushels 
per acre. Shall I not reap the 
biggest harvest, therefore, if I 
sow carefully the rich field and 
then the intermediate field, and 
then as many acres of the big 
field as my seed will cover?” 

And so he ordained and the 
ground was sown. 


And when the fields were yel- 
low with bursting grain, the bank- 
er drove by and saw what the 
.and decided 


not to foreclose the mortgage. 


farmer had done.. 
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Your Market has its Lean and Rich Sections, too | 


In every community there is a group of families 
who have more money, spend more. Obvious, 


of course. BUT .. 


. do you know exactly how 


MARKETS BY INCOMES 


much more of your product they buy? How 
they compare with other groups? Where you can 
get the largest return per dollar of advertising? 


Gives you the facts. Shows the Actual Buying Performance of 
Families in Different Income Groups. Send for your copy today. 
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Sure Fire 

Mutiny ON THE Bounty—Charles 
Nordhotf and James Norman Hall—Little, 
Brown ($2.50). 

Iron men and wooden ships—the cat-o’- 
nine-tails—South Sea paradise—mutiny— 
shipwreck—open boats—a trial for piracy, 
with perjury and missing witnesses—un- 
ust sentence—happy ending—these are 
the time-honored ingredients of Authors 
Nordhoff & Hall's surefire seafaring tale. 
Founded on fact, \J/utiny on the Bounty, 
though fictionalized and given a narrator- 
hero, still reads like an actual account. 

On Dec. 23, 1787, H. M.S. Bounty left 
England for Tahiti. She never came back. 
The tale of what happened to her is told 
by one of her midshipmen, Roger Byam. 
The Bounty’s voyage, as planned, looked 
almost like a two-year pleasure trip: she 
was to call at Tahiti by way of Cape 
Horn, take on a supply of breadfruit trees 
forthe West Indies, and come home again. 
But Bligh, commander of the Bounty, was 
aman of ungovernable temper and crazy 
severity. He had his men flogged at the 
slightest excuse, short-changed them on 
their miserable rations, got himself mur- 
lrously hated. Trouble was brewing all 
the long voyage out. but nothing broke till 
the Bounty had left Tahiti. Then one 
night two-thirds of the crew mutinied, put 
Bligh and his supporters in a dangerously 
crowded open boat and let them take a 
hance on reaching land. Narrator Byam 
was one of several non-mutineers who 
had to stay with the ship. The Bounty 
then returned to Tahiti, where the inno- 
cent sailors settled down to wait for a 
British vessel, while the mutineers sailed 
off, self-condemned never to see England 
gain, to find an unknown island where 
they might be safe from pursuit. 

Byam married a native girl, lived in 
Tahiti happily 18 months. As soon as a 
British ship appeared, he and his pals 
went trustingly to greet it. were much 
surprised to be clapped in irons, treated 
ike mutineers and pirates. Bligh and his 
pen boat had gone 2,000 miles to land, 
thence shipped to England, and had de- 
nounced all the men who had not accom- 
anied him in the boat as mutineers. On 
the voyage home Byam’s_ ship was 
wecked, some of the prisoners drowned. 
Byam, knowing he was innocent, was sure 
le would be acquitted, but the navy court- 
martial condemned him to be hanged. 
luckily a missing witness turned up, and 
Imost at the last minute Byam was re- 
prieved. Years later. still in His Majesty’s 
ervice and still non-mutinous, he went to 
Tahiti again. His wife was dead, his half- 
aste daughter married. On Pitcairn Is- 
ind he found the descendants and a few 
urvivors of the Bounty’s mutineers. 

The Authors. Nordhoff, from south- 
em California, and Hill, from Iowa, met 
in the Lafayette Flying Corps in 1917. 
Both were 30. After the War they set- 
ted in Tahiti, married (Author Nord- 
off to a native Tahitian) and have lived 
there ever since. No glorified beachcomb- 
tts. they have worked hard & seriously. 
have produced between them a dozen 
books, three of them collaborations. 


Methodical Author Nordhoff writes for 
the market every day from seven till noon, 
fishes for the market from two till seven. 
Other collaborations: Falcons of France, 
Faery Lands of the South Sea, The Lafay- 
ette Flying Corps. 

Nigger in a Woodpile 

Licut 1x Aucust—William Faulkner— 
Smith & Haas ($2.50). 

Those who from experience expect each 
Faulkner tale to be more gruesomely 
Gothic than the last will be disappointed 
in Light in August. Not nearly so horri- 
ble as Sanctuary (Time, Feb. 16, 1931). 
it would still make hair-raising cinema of 
the Dr. Caligari model. Like the late 
great Joseph Conrad's method of spinning 
a yarn, Faulkner’s is roundabout, circular: 








WILLIAM FAULKNER 


He depends on madmen. 


sometimes the suspense is awful, some- 
times merely interminable. Like Conrad, 
Faulkner makes his people coherent to an 
unlikely and omnireminiscent degree. Un- 
like Conrad, Faulkner depends on madmen 
for his best effects. From the vasty deep 
of nightmares and bogeymen he can sum- 
mon up ghosts that haunt nurseries and 
still frighten some grown-ups. With fewer 
bogeymen than usual, a happy issue out of 
some of its afflictions, Light in August 
continues he Faulkner tradition by a mur- 
der, a lynching and a good deal of morbid 
fornication. 

Heroine is a poor-white girl who has got 
herself in trouble, comes to Jefferson 
(Faulkner’s town, as Zenith is Sinclair 
Lewis’) searching for Lucas Burch, the 
father of her imminent baby. People are 
kind to her, especially hard-working, God- 
fearing Byron Bunch, who compromises 
himself considerably by looking after her. 
Her lover is in Jefferson all right, but 
under a different name and in jail. Miss 
Burden, an eccentric spinster who has 
lived for vears under the shadow of the 
town’s disapproval, has been murdered. 
Suspicion points to Burch and his ‘legger 
boss, Joe Christmas, who have been living 


in a cabin on her place. Here Faulkner 
drops the gravid mother, goes back & back 
to Joe Christmas’ beginnings. Because he 
was a bastard with Negro blood in him, 
little Joe had a hard time from the start. 
His mad grandfather made it worse by 
hounding him religiously, lost the trail 
when Joe grew old enough to commit mur- 
der. Down a long Beale Street wandered 
Joe alone, passing as a white when he 
wanted to, but hating white and black 
alike. When they got him for the Burden 
killing his grandfather caught up with him 
again, went home happy when he had seen 
Joe’s bullet-torn body. Philanderer Burch, 
who had hoped for the reward, missed out, 
but God-fearing Byron Bunch got his. 

The Author. Unlike his chief rival, 
Ernest Hemingway, short, wiry, triangular- 
faced William Faulkner came late to popu- 
larity: not until The Sound and the Fury 
(his fifth book) was he on his way to be- 
come a literary household word. After 
two years at the University of Mississippi 
he enlisted in the Canadian Flying Corps, 
at the Armistice was a lieutenant. <A 
dyed-in-the-wool Southerner but no unre- 
constructed rebel, Faulkner lives with a 
wife and two step-children on his own cot- 
ton plantation in Oxford, Miss. whence he 
makes rare, grudging expeditions to liter- 
ary Manhattan. He still flies occasionally, 
in an old plane that belongs to a friend. 
Few of his Oxford neighbors know that 
Faulkner writes. He is considered none 
too well off, easy-going, fond of corn 
liquor. But, says he: “Ah write when the 
spirit moves me, and the spirit moves me 
every day.” He writes always in long- 
hand, with pen & ink, in incredibly small 
script of which one sheet makes five or 
six printed pages. He plays jazz records 
while he writes; wrote Soldier’s Pay to 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue.” As / 
Lay Dying he wrote in a power house, to 
the dynamo’s whirr. He says he never 
reads reviews of his books. The two books 
he most admires are Moby Dick and The 
Nigger of the Narcissus. His next book 
will be The Snopes Saga, for which he 
gives himself two years. 

Viking 

THE SAGA oF Friptjor NANSEN—Jon 
Sorensen—Norton ($4.50). 

His Viking ancestors would have ap- 
proved the first part of the late great 
Fridtjof Nansen’s life, would have mis- 
understood or laughed at the second. 
Even his contemporaries may not be sure 
which was better: the three-year Arctic 
expedition in the Fram or the ten years 
as Teague of Nations man, during which 
Nansen won the Nobel Peace Prize. Biog- 
rapher Sérensen is not concerned with 
casting up his hero’s accounts: he points 
to all of Nansen’s achievements with un- 
wavering pride. 

Fridtjof Nansen (1861-1930) was born 
into a carefully wealthy, sternly cultured 
family of Oslo, who insisted on his being 
a good student. With a scientific and 
mathematical bent, Fridtjof chose zoology 
as his specialty. That and his love of ad- 
venture led him into the Arctic. At 21 he 
made his first voyage, with the sealer 
Viking. Six years later he led an expe- 
dition across Greenland on skis. When he 
proposed to his wife he added a condition: 
“But I must take a trip to the North 
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Self-stirring is an exclusive feature 
with Billy Baxter, caused by the tre- 
mendous carbonation—highest in the 
world. 

Also Billy Baxter Club Soda, 
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gardless of cost for fine people. 
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start, being assured as the 
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increasing permanent income. 
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write John Hancock Inquiry 
Bureau, 197 Clarendon Street, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Pole.” In the Fram, specially constructed 
to resist ice pressure, he set off in 1893 
on the three-year trip he described later 
in Farthest North. Leaving the Fram 
frozen solidly into the drifting ice pack, 
Nansen and Hjalmar Johansen headed 
north with dog sleds and kayaks to see 
how far they could get. Though they did 
not reach the Pole, they went 320 kilo- 
meters farther north than anyone else had 
been. Then they had to camp out for the 
rest of the winter. They got used to cold: 
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Frmtyjor NANSEN 


He put the Pole in his marriage proposal. 


when it rose to 18° below Zero Nansen 
sweated so much in his sleeping-bag he 
could hardly sleep. On the return trip the 
dogs died or had to be killed. Once their 
kayaks, with all their possessions aboard, 
drifted aw: ay from them. Nansen swam 
after them, just managed to get there. 
When he and Johansen got safely back to 
Norway, a few weeks ahead of the Fram, 
they were national heroes. 

Though sometimes tempted, Nansen 
made no more Arctic voyages, handed 
over the Fram to Roald Amundsen. A 
public figure now, he was needed at home. 
When Sweden and Norway separated in 
1905, Nansen’s diplomacy was useful in 
keeping the separation peaceful. He be- 
came Norway’s first Minister to the Court 
of St. James’s. During the War he served 
on the Norwegian Trade Commission to 
the U. S., helped keep his country, pinched 
between belligerents, from starving. After 
the War, as High Commissioner of the 
League of Nations, he soon became recog- 
nized as one of Europe’s rare internation- 
alists, helped refugees and starving popu- 
lations wherever he could, regardless of 
political boundaries. The League credited 
him with repatriating nearly half a million 
prisoners belonging to more than 30 dif- 
ferent nations, of relieving ‘1,250,000 
Greek, 1,000,000 Russian, 300,000 Ar- 
menian and some tens of thousands of 
Assyrian, Assyro-Chaldean, Bulgarian and 
Turkish refugees.” When Death came 
for him suddenly in 1930 at 69, Fridtjof 
Nansen, tall and spare as ever but his hair 
snow white, was sitting in his garden, 
thinking thoughts that no biographer can 
ever tell. 
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Beyond Control . 

Beyonp Destre—Sherwood Andersay 
—Liveright ($2.50). 

Sherw ood Anderson used to call himself 
a story-teller, but that was long ago. If 
is seven years since he wrote a novel, four 
years since he retired to Marion, Va. tg 
run two country newspapers. Sensitive as 
a weathervane to the intellectual current 
of the day, but dizzied beyond his normal 
bewilderment by conflicting winds of doe 
trine, he has been doing his unlevel best 
to understand and express what, if any- 
thing, the U. S. is driving at. Though he 
has always sympathized with the indi 
vidual Americano aspiring to be an inde 
vidual, he has been impressed by the im 
telligentsiac preoccupation with Com 
munism. Beyond Desire, the muddled re 
sult of his latest feelings, is neither fish, 
flesh nor good red Communist herring. 

Red Oliver, central figure of Beyond 
Desire, only son of a smalltown Southem 
doctor, was an ordinary young fellow with 
ordinary longings: to have a woman, to 
amount to something. Though it is impos4 
sible to piece together, from Author An 
derson’s meandering and sometimes sub} 
terranean narrative, the complete careeg 
of Hero Red, he apparently went to colé 
lege for a while and was a good baseball 
player. Then he started to work in a milf 
in his home town, wished he had nerve 
enough to get himself a girl. His only af 
fair, too brief and onesided to be at all 
satisfactory, was with an older woman, 
the town librarian, who was momentarily 
attracted by his fresh callowness. Red 
wandered off to other Southern mill towns 
In one of them he let a sympathetic girl 
mistake him for a Communist agitator 
When the militia was called out and the 
strikers were told to keep back, Red, it 
order to impress the girl, stepped forward 
and was shot. With this unfinal dénoue 
ment the wandering tale wanders to af 
end. 

Example of Author Anderson’s present 
style: “Red Oliver had to think. He 
thought he had to think. He wanted t 
think—thought he wanted to think. Ii 
youth there is a kind of hunger.” 


Books of the Week 

SKETCHES IN CRrITICISM— Van 
Wyck Brooxs—Dutton ($3). Com- 
monsensible commentary on U. §. 
letters by one of the junior deans of 
U. S. critics. 

Give Us Herors—David Cort— 
Liveright ($2 High-powered, am- 
bitious second novel. 

SELECTED Poems or L. A. G 
Stronc—Kunopf ($2). By the novel- 
ist-author of The Garden. 

A Guipe THRouGH Wor.Lbp CHAOS 
—G. D. H. Cole—Knopf ($3. 73). A 
570-page economic treatise by one 
of Britain’s foremost economists. 

ENDOCRINE MEDICINE (4 vols.)— 
Dr. William Engelbach—Charles C. 
Thomas ($35). 

GROVER CLEVELAND—Allan Nevins } 
—Dodd, Mead ($5). Full, authorita- 
tive. 

Tue History or Prracy—Philip 
Gosse—Longmans, Green ($3.50). 
The late Sir Edmund Gosse’s son is’ 
an authority on pirates. 
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